Che Orchestra. 
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MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


OPENING FESTIVAL, 
SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 1sr. 


GRAND CONCERT 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 








The following, amongst other distinguished Artists of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, will take part :— 


Mdlle. TITIENS, Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Signor CAMPANINI and Herr CONRAD BEHRENS. 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF 1500 PERFORMERS. 


The Band of the GRENADIER GUARDS, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. DAN GODFREY, will perform a Selection of Music 
2 Park on the South Terrace before and after the Opening 

mony. 


Admission by Ticket, 5s., if purchased before the day; by pay- 
ment at the door, 7s. 6d.; or by the Guinea Season Ticket, which 
ilso includes MEMBERSHIP of the 


ALEXANDRA PALACE ART-UNION. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF GREAT 
Gediemoetennn in —- yt S pa) for oo areet 
12, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, ’. ra 


PaTRonrss: 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Patrons: 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 

The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of Handel's Oratorio, THE MESSIAH, 
wll take place on Friday Evening, May Yth, at St. James’s Hall, to commence 
at eight o'clock. Miss Edith Wynne and Madame Blanche Cole, Madame 
Osborne Williams, and Madame Ly Mr. Joha Wi'liams and Mr. W. 
ee Mr. Stanley Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Principal Violin— 
hi J.T. Willy. Trumpet—Mr. T. r. Organist—Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 

Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. The whole of 

eg palle are reserved for the cuhoortbors to the society—Balcony stalls, 
.$ Unreserv cony, 58.: admission, 2s. 6d. Of all the princi 

Muiosellers, and of Mr. Austin, Ticket office, St. James’s Hall. a, 


BMGHTON. Mr. a oy? a EVENING CONCERT, 
3 1 le. A Mame. Vilda, Mdlle. Marimon, and 
other artists of the Royal Italian arden, 

Spar. Pianoforte—Mr. Kuhe. Condactor—-Sir PI vow aed : = 


Important to Music Classes, &c. 


NATIONAL RUDIMENTS OF M 
| pA By Dr. JOHN D’ESTE. USIC, by Question 














Price, Three-Halfpence, or 10s. per 100. 


Bentint, Szymoun, & Co., 40, Poland Street, Oxtora Circus, 


ADAME GREIFFENHAGEN begs to an 
Dedoed re” rs GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at her poe opm 





had at the above 


Upper 
Tuesday, Ma 1875. particulars 
stranded.” ‘Tickets (HHalf-4-Gulnen) to be had at the abo, Mi be duiy | 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 





WAGNER’S 


“LOHENGRIN.” 





THE FAVOURITE AIRS 


ARBANGED FOR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


With ad lib, Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 





SOLOS 
DUETS .. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


FOUR TWO-PART SONGS 


For 


FEMALE VOICES. 


WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS, TRANSLATED BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 





In April—(Im April)  ...ceseseseesss+. Geibel, 
Past—(Voriiber) .....0...e00...055 eseeee Geibel, 
The Water Lily—(Die Wasserrose) ... Geibel. 


Come, Sister Elves—(Komm Elfenschaar)L.L. 





THE MUSIC BY 


J. L. HATTON. 


Nos. 1 to 4, Price each 3s. 





Also, by the same Composer, 


TWO TRIOS 


FOR 


FEMALE VOICES. 





No.1. Where are the Angels, Mother ? 
», 2. Youth, Joy, and Hope. 





THE WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


Nos. 1 and 2, each Price 3s, 





LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


‘CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 





et 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which they 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer ani 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and iy 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of order, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a comp 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price rangy 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grnj 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, an 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guiness, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by thee 
being placed diagonally. Ithasafullro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. : 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in row 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walaut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet lou, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts a 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cnamza & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & (04 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonyx Purprs, Edinburgh, ani 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Onamzr, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamaR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 4 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood! 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


Jp ameeontows~:0. B. CRAMER and 00. mannfactur 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
‘ Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental a in Leipzig, 

rin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Ln fortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION. Second (Popular) Edition. By CHARLES 
LUNN. Price One Shillliog. 


«Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“The work is admirably written."— Cambridge Express. ; 

“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singiug 
should carefully study it.......If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
jachers are wreng, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.”—The Doctor. : 

“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr. Charles Lunn.” —Orchestra. 

“Mr, Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
mere copy of former productions: but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence...... 
anda quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro, 


Barurers, TINDALL & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





r QUEEN MAB WALTZ. Composed by HERBERT 
BAINES. ‘‘It possesses a sparkle and bri-kness quite its own.”— 
“Courier.” ‘‘No. lof the waltz isa very pretty imitation of the ‘Introduc- 
tion,’ which is a strikiug movement.”—‘+ Malvern News.” ‘A thoroughly 
enjoyable and melodious waltz. . . . At once original and pleasing.” —*‘ Public 
Opinion.” ‘A tuneful set of waltzes.”—‘‘ Queen’s Newspaper.” ‘‘A good and 
tuneful waltz by this talented youthful composer.”—‘' (rchestra.” Price 2s., 
wena Hopwoop & Carw, 42, New Bond-street, London, W.; Porrs & Co., 
North-street, Brighton, and by order of all Music Publishers, 





NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHORISTER IS WANTED AT ONCE, thoroughly com- 

oe to Sing 8o0’o or Verse parts in the Chapel Service. He will receive 
Board, Lodging, and Education free, and such annual sum, not less than £10, 
nor more than £15, as the Precentor shall determine. Particulars of additional 
advantages may be obtained on application to the Precentor, 





CROYDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


HAREWOOD HOUSE, HIGH STREET. 


PATE rors * J. RHODES. 
Assisted by eminent Professors. 


HE Course of Instruction will consist of Lessons on the 
Pianoforte, Organ, Singing, Class Singing, Harmony, and Lectures on 

Musical Composers and their works, 

There are Three Sections of Students—ist Division, or advanced; 2nd 
Division, Moderately Advanced ; and 8rd Division, Elementary. 

The year will be divided into three terms, the Easter Term commencing 
April 22nd, and closing July 29th. 

The Pupils’ Concerts will take place at the end of each term. 

The Competition for the Gold and Silver Medals, to bo given at Christmas, 
wh commons af the beginning of the Easter term; the highest marks being 
given to the most industrious pupils. 


For Prospectus and further 


iculars apply to the Director, Mr. Joux 
Ruopas, Harewood House, 105, : 


h Street, Croydon. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth Qs. ; 


Postage 1d. 
ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


london: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


[aE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
(. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Ye, Katon Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
123, 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
| 
J. BUMMEL. 46. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
u3 
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D dts BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE d’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS, 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 


PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, 


AUSTRIA, 
G ILBERT L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 


On THE THrer Years System. 


AND 
AMERICA. 








gre" BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHE Turee Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

Sir Junius Bexeprcr. valuable invention, cannot fail to 
meet with success.” 





Zor BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 


On tae Turer Years System. 


“The touch is absolute per- 
fection.” 


Sypyey Sairn. { 





NSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION,” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


NSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 


my Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
ce 90 Guineas. 


P ea BRI 





a>" BRI 





P lanai BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 


On tHe Torer Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 


London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 





18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manvracrorizs: 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


THE 


SHAKSPEARE VOCAL ALBUY 


MUSIC SIZE. 





DEDICATED TO THE 


BARONESS MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD, 





VARIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 





PRICE ONE GUINEA, NETYT, 





Cc. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Lists Gratis. 





ICTORIA. The New National Song. Written by W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Music by HENRY SMART. In two keys (Gand B), & 
each ; free by post 18 stamps each. The Part Song, four stamps. 


J ape ag (Dr.) The PIANOFORTE, its History, Con. 


struction, &c., with early bag ag of music, &c. Large quarto, pp. 42, 
in cloth boards, 36s.; reduced price, 31s. 6d. 


HE New Polka, L’ONCLE SAM, for the Pianoforte. Com: 
posed by G@. JERVIS RUBINL. Ilustrated title. 3s., post free 18 stamps 


AKE BACK the VIRGIN PAGE. New Song. Written by 
THUS. MOORE. Music by Mrs. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 3s., post free 
18 stamps. 


HE KISS of a LITTLE CHILD. New Song, Words by 
CHARLES J. ROWE. Music by JOHN HULLAH. 335., post free i! 
stamps. 


VW HEN SPARROWS BUILD. Song. Words by JEAN 

- INGELOW. “i: M4 Miss portig iF ¥. bn ss 
8 stam “ Thi , wit! P 

ane at a ou favourite in the drawing-room.” —Vide Examiner. 


REVIVAL: A Reminiscence of the most Favourite 
eae sung by Mr. Sankey, with Portraits of Messrs. Sankey and 
Moody in colours. Arranged for Piano by J. PRIDHAM, Price 4s,, post 
free for 24 stamps. 





LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Strett 


And of all Musicsellers, 


-_——— 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S Lecture on the Ancient National 
Music of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with Vocal ay mgs 
mental “Illustrations,” St. GEORGE'S HALL, Thursday Evening, 
The Honourable LORD CLARENCE PAGET in the chair. wy Mar} 
2s. Gi., and 1s., at the Music-sellers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. 








that 
R. RIDLEY PRENTICE has the honour to annonnce 
M his Pianoforte Recital will tobe ince of St. George 's Hall, ws isles 


Violin, Herr Straus. Stalls, 7s. 





day Morning, May 6th, at i" — ph — = 
Balcony, 88.4; ae ye ae Oe Hall, or of Mr. Ridley Prentice, 
Wimpole Stree,t W. 
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THE REVIVAL AND ITS MUSIC. 





We hardly expected that we should again devote a 
portion of our columns to the doings of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. Two letters appear in the Times of 
Monday last: the first from Mr. Stone, the chairman 
of their Committee, which effectually disposes of the 
charge of the ‘‘ Evangelists” having any undue pe- 
cuniary interest in the proceedings; the other from Mr. 
H. W. Hoare, who after a visit to the Haymarket Opera 
House, ‘did not feel himself much better ’—and 
thinks that the serviceableness of their teaching bore an 
inverse proportion to the education of the listeners "— 
which is what the ‘‘ Evangelists’ say, and what they 
yant—and that ‘religion like other education is the 
dow and gradual work of the whole of life.” It is 
very much the fashion to look upon our lower classes 
as hopelessly ignorant and besotted: those, however, 
who know them well, will be inclined to allow them as 
much real religion and morality—in proportion to their 
numbers—as is possessed by the smug and self-satisfied 
middle class, or the indifferent and Epicurean upper 
tn thousand. Among them it is true there are many 
towhom religion is little beyond a by-word ; and these, 
ifreached at all, must be reached by far different means 
than those used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. But 
there are also many thousands who, ignorant as they 
are, are cared for in some and an increasing degree by 
the Church of England, and in far greater numbers by 
the chapels of the various Dissenting bodies. There is 
much ignorance, but great delight in social worship, 
ada kind of placid contentment in the ordinances of 
their unobtrusive religion: and its solace and influence 
«tends to their humble homes, and purifies their out- 
door habits and associations. These are the people 
vho are drawn from their own places of worship by 
the Moody and Sankey gatherings. Granting that 
they are impressed by the excitement, what permanent 
good can it effect for them? Will they not be rather 
dissatisfied with their former status, and the revival 
acitement over, will their taste for excitement be ex- 
inguished 2 We think that the educated ministers of 
tl denominations are much to blame for the countenance 
ey have afforded to these erratic Americans. 

While we cannot think that Religion will gain any- 
tung by its mis-named Revival, we think Music is in 
uuger of suffering a partial eclipse. It is true that 
Mose who lament the decline or torpidity of Ope- 

lic Art may take comfort from the fact that the in- 
muence of Messrs. Moody and Sankey is now extended 

May Fair and Belgravia, through their having rented 

hitherto deserted house in the Haymarket, long the 
nly temple of Italian Opera in this country. The 

valists will claim as a triumph that the building is 
usecrated to devotional purposes: old Opera-goers 
tegard the presence of Mr. Sankey and his 
‘futine American organ” as a desecration of the 
Where all the greatest artists of the Lyrical Drama 





have held their audiences spell-bound, as they in- 
terpreted the greatest works of the greatest composers. 
It is something, however, that these walls should 
resound to song of any kind: something that Mr. 
Leader’s property boxes should be occupied with the 
smallest possible benefit to their owner. 

The ‘“ Evangelists” may also claim to be of some use 
out of their peculiar sphere, and have furnished material 
for the extension of the practice of the Divine Art. A 
distinguished musica] firm puts out the following :— 

MERICAN ORGANS.—Caution.—We think it quite 


time to warn the public against so-called American Organs 
manufactured in London, which are falsely represented by the 
makers to be the instruments used at Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
services. The American Organ used by Mr. Sankey in this count 
is manufactured by Mason and Hamlin, of Boston.—METZLE 
and Co., &c. 
The caution would seem almost needless, for the ‘false 
representations” could hardly do much harm, since 
every one must know that ‘“‘ American” organs cannot 
be manufactured here, any more than German tinder 
or cousins-german, German flutes or German sausages, 
German yeast or German silver, can be produced out 
of the Fatherland. It does not clearly appear from the 
above caution that any particular maker of American 
organs was indicated, but the cap is fitted gladly, and 
then out comes the following :— 


OODY and SANKEY.—Cramer and Co. by no 

means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it 

would seem to have been, that their American Organs are used by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

Cramer’s instruments are much more solid in manufacture and 
infinitely superior in quality of tone, and are certainly not open 
to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and 
musical journal to the imported organs : 

“ Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no 
more agreeable to the ear, than is the stentorian power displayed 
by the singer.” : 

Moreover, while Cramer’s American Organs are more satis- 
factorily made and better finished in all respects, they are sold at 
prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported 
instruments. 


No one will willingly be without a Real American 
Organ except the fortunate possessor of its English 
type, who is said above to save from 15 to 25 per cent. 
by solidity, superiority, and finish. 

‘In the interests of Art” it is to be hoped that when 
the demand for American Organs is supplied, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey may adopt a pianoforte, which will 
admit of that instrument being brought prominently 
forward, and the numerous arrangements for it of the 
Revival songs being duly puffed. These songs—either 
sung or played—are penetrating everywhere. Tho 
« Books of Words with Music,” for the pious gather- 
ings, are selling by thousands. The Railway Book- 
stalls are well supplied, and intending purchasers of a 
Tinsley invest their shilling in a Revival Hymus 
instead, and feel the tedium of their journey much 
lightened thereby. Most of the music-publishers have 
the popular hymns in some shape or other. Their 
portraits figure on title-pages in some shop-windows 
between the “ Claimant’s Woes” and ‘‘ The Awkward 
Squad ;” in others they countenance the Weepings of 
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Worthington Bliss or Warblings of Wales ; and popular 
collections devote a number to the hymns as sung by 
Mr. Sankey. With the late advent of Spring the 
windows of jaunty suburban villas have been thrown 
open ; and now instead of the usual gems of the young 
ladies’ repertory, stream forth echoes of ‘‘ Hold the 
Fort,” or some of the other tunes which have 
shelved for a time the popular “piece,” or polka, or 
quadrille. 

The rapid dissemination of these tunes among all 
classes is astounding. The visitors to the monster 
halls and to the Opera House are legion, and many of 
them take away a book as a memento of their 
pleasureable excitement. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Kinnaird were on the platform at the Agricultural 
Hall one Sunday night, and possibly Her Majesty's 
Ministers are as well represented there as Her Majesty's 
Opposition. No doubt a fewof the hymns find their 
way into aristocratic drawing-rooms. As Royalty 
has been to the Opera House to hear them, we 
may have one conducted by Sir Michael Costa at a 
Palace concert; or a prima-donna may introduce it 
instead of the obsolete Rode’s air. Nay they may 
even—greatest test of popularity !—come down to 
the barrel-organs and street-boys—and then—— 
why all popularity is short-lived, and we shall soon 
hear no more of them—‘a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished.” 


—eae—K—== 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The annual festival in aid of this institution was 
held at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday evening, April 10, 
under the presidency of Earl Beauchamp, Lord Steward 
of Her Majesty’s Household. Although the society 
may be called venerable, having been founded in 1788, 
mn possessing a history in which the name of Handel 
is prominent, it applies itself in these days with un- 
abated vigour to its task of ‘‘ supporting and maintain- 
ing aged and indigent musicians, their widows and 
orphans.” In an unusual degree it kas enjoyed Royal 
patronag®. George III. once gave a present of 500 
guineas, George IV. and William IV. were among its 
supporters, and Her Majesty Queen Victoria has for 
many years been a patroness and a regular subscriber. 
Last year the Prince of Wales presided at the society's 
dinner, and on a previous occasion the Duke of Edin- 
burgh similarly honoured it. 

The proceedings included, as they usually do, a 
musical entertainment of great excellence, the artists 
giving their services freely. Vocal solos were charm- 
ingly sung by Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Mdme. Poole, 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings. Performances on the 
pianoforte by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and on the violin by 
Herr Wilhelmj, were, as might be expected, received 
with enthusiasm. There were, moreover, a number of 
glees and other concerted pieces sung with exquisite 
sweetness and harmony by members of the London 
Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. Fred. Walker. 
After the customary loyal and patriotic toasts, Lord 
Beauchamp gave ‘ Prosperity to the Society.” In 
doing 8o he took occasion—all the more readily, as he 
hinted, because he was a Worcestershire man—to 





———— 
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condemn the arbitrary and high-handed conduct of th 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester in refusing the use of 
their cathedral for the Triennial Musical Festival, 
After the Festival had periodically recurred for more 
than a hundred and fifty years it had now, by that 
altogether uncalled-for decision, been put an end to: 
and a serious blow had thus been given to the cansge of 
music by those who ought to be among the foremost tp 
foster it. There were very few parochial vestries which 
would not have taken a more enlightened view of their 
duty than did the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, 
Referring to the work of the society Lord Beauchamp 
spoke of the special need there was fur an institution 
of the kind in connection with the musical profession, 
Men and women of highly gifted artistic natures wer 
among the least able to engage in the struggles of life, 
and it often happened that the success they at last 
achieved came at a time when their health was serious! 

impaired. During last year nearly £8000 had bee 
distributed by this society, and subscribers had every 
reason for confidence that all the money which was 
contributed would be wisely expended. The committee 
carried on the work of management almost entirely at 
their own cost, and it might therefore be said with 
peculiar truth in reference to this institution that what 
was given in the name of charity was spent in the canse 
of charity. In the course of a few words about the 
musical art, the noble chairman pointed out the great 
advance which had been made in orchestral perform. 
ances, and said that Handel could have had no idea 
of the wonderful manner in which his compositions 
were nowadays rendered. Not many years ago it was 
commonly thought that all music was to be found in 
Italy and none in England, but in the opinion of Lord 
Beauchamp this country had great reason to be proud 
of her music in the past and no reason to despair of her 
music in the future. In particular it could be said to 
the credit of England that she alone among nations 
had established professorships and degrees in music at 
her Universities, Earl Beauchamp paid a warm tribute 
to the memory of Sir William Sterndale Bennett, 
whose taste and genius would, he said, ever be remem- 
bered where music was appreciated. Mention of the 
name of Mr. Macfarren, whom the University of Cam- 
bridge had elected to succeed Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
evoked loud cheers from the company. Afterwards, in 
proposing the health of the President of the day, Sir 
Thomas Gladstone maintained that it had never been 
intended to impugn Scotland when it was asserted that 
England had no music peculiarly her own. He feared 
the allegation as to England had some foundation in 
fact. Earl Beauchamp replying to the toast said a few 
words about national music, lauding in particular the 
old English musicians, but admitting—amid some 
laughter—that England had not shown any fondness 
for the bagpipes. Professor Macfarren proposed “ The 
Patrons and Honorary Subscribers ;” and Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt replied. The company next drank to 
“The Health of the Honorary Officers,” for whom Mr. 
Charles Bowen, the honorary counsel of the society, 
responded. A similar compliment was paid to ladies 
present, and the artists who had given their services. 





“ Hamlet” will be played at the Lyceum Theatre for the 150th 
consecutive time on Saturday morning next. There will be five 
Saturday morning representations in May, the Saturday evening 
performances being suspended. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


CLoUDLAND. 

We have seen how our past best men were crippled 
and misled by a childlike contentment within them: 
they ceased thinking when they should most have 
thought ; they ceased working where they needed extra 
york. Just as there is truth and rightness in action, 
so there is mysteriously a force of corruption running 
side by side with these to foil their force; and so it is 
that all past musicians have for the most part employed 
their energies to bad purpose, mistaking the shadow for 
the prototype. Think of Mozart ‘who used the greatest 
power which (in the art he knew), the Father of Spirits 
ever yet breathed into the clay of this world ;—who used 
it, I say, to follow and fit with perfect sound the words 
of the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ and of ‘ Don Giovanni’—foolishest 
and most monstrous of conceivable human words and 
subjects of thought—for the future ‘amusement’ of 
his race! No such spectacle of unconscious (and in 
that unconsciousness all the more fearful) moral de- 
gradation of the highest faculty to the lowest purpose 
can be found in history.” (Time and Tide.) Pride 
in the technical knowledge of musical art generated 
complaisant assurance, so the moment words were 
touched the artist fell. But we have a new school—a 
school that self-proclaims its power to eclipse the pro- 
duets of the past. Have ‘we hope here? Clearly, no! 
Essentially selfish in all its principles, having the 
semblance of learning without the spirit of it; backed 
up by a pretentious clique enthralled by the meta- 
physical and psychological notions of their chief, this 


school is deserving of greater condemnation,* for no art 
ever can fulfil its mission unless it be unselfish. That 


isan immutable truth—a foundation of the firmest. 
But the singular part of this new school is that its author 
has never been able to explain wherein lies the essen- 
tial difference between him and previous writers, neithe, 
has any one of his supporters, nor has any one of hig 
opponents, been able to discern it. Little differences 
have been seen, minor details dilated upon, but the one 
moving principle underlying all has been skipped, y® 
itis capable of being proclaimed in one brief sentence. 
Indeed, Wagner has felt what it is, but even then could 
not see it; and we see that he felt it in these his words: 
“For Ido not even disguise from myself that in the 
weaker works of frivolous composers I have sometimes 
tome upon special effects which astonished me.” (The 
Music of the Future.) Wagner points to the passage in 
G flat in ‘* Gli Ugonotti,” between Valentina and Raoul, 
illustrate this effect. Probably one of the simplest 
and at the same time most forcible illustrations we can 
fud is given us by that boy-musician Bellini in “ Son- 
umbula.” The passage is intended to portray the 





* It may be said that I am an apostate: I confess it, but ‘when 
Iwas achild I thought as achild.” In fact, Wagner had and still 
bas great charms for me, even in his unconscious betrayal of him- 
lf; besides, he has done far more good than he knows. 
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parting of two simple peasant lovers, bound to each 
other by true strength of pure passion ; the lingering 
regretful strain of brief separation is not allowed to 
pass without a renewal of pledged love; nor do they 
part without a recurring wish, carried out in deed, 
proclaiming that even in dreams each will be near the 
other’s heart. This is strengthened by music which 
could not be better done ; its very nobleness lies in its 
entire simplicity, so characteristic, yet so true: 
‘Parting is such sweet sorrow, that I shall say—Good- 
night, ‘till it be morrow.” That is Shakespeare's 
notion of a similar state of passion in a nobler sphere 
of life ; and Bellini has here supplied the counterpart 
to that in a humbler and a homelier grade. This 
passage is, perhaps, so far as it goes, the best that 
could fall to hand ; simple and truthful, it is beautifully 
done. Are not the meaning and melody attained with 
the fewest and most significant notes possible? Do 
not the notes most closely and faithfully strengthen 
and reinforce the meaning conveyed by the words, and 
thereby colour the character of the intended emotion ? 
Beyond there is only one other function in music, 
namely, usefulness; and that music is the usefullest 
that makes the best words most beautiful, enchanting 
them in our memories, each with its own glory of 
sound, and applying them closest to our hearts in such 
moments we most need them. Now, contrast this 
presentation of that passion which, in its purity, is the 
source of our highest and purest mortal happiness, with 
the strength of its corruption in “ Tannhauser,” then 
say where music is best used. 

We conclude, therefore, that some men have done 
unconsciously what Wagner wished consciously to do. 
Briefly, then, the difference is this: Wagner wishes to 
treat song as Fine Art, while others have only treated 
it asan Art. This involves definitions. All Art that 
is Fine Art is dependent on deception for its truth ; (let 
me earnestly beg the reader to hold this well in mind,) 
and this is because the end of art or skill, as such, is 
itself; but Fine Art is the shadow of a deeper thing, 
and the more it hides itself in the apparent presenta- 
tion of the thing which it desires to portray, the better 
the art. To make this clearer: If a man paint a 
peach upon a plate it is best done the more it appears 
to be real fruit and not a painting, so that the out- 
stretched hand which tries to grasp it gives uncon- 
scious praise to the painter’s power. So in acting: 
Until the performer sinks his individuality in spite of 
his presence, hides the authorship of his spoken words 
in spite of the listener's knowledge, swallows up himself 
and all in the personation of the ideal, he is not an 
artist. ‘‘ The best in this kind are but shadows: and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination mend them,” 
that is Shakespeare’s idea of art. If, then, Fine Art 
be the shadow of a deeper thing, it follows that no 
such Art can be true unless the deeper thing for which 
it stands is well known, rightly discerned, and clearly 
comprehended by the artist, and nothing objective, no 
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outside truth, can ever be rightly discerned by a selfish 
man. 

There are three reasons why Richard Wagner has 
never been criticised ; and the first reason is that all 
who have written upon him have had personal interest 
at stake: his tenets have either conflicted with the 
writers’ predilections or have coincided with them; and 
such writers, having no firm ground upon which to 
stand, have in too many cases descended into the 
position of intemperate partisans, and so have fanned 
the fire of discord into its present gigantic flame. As 
apparent success approaches we almost hear the 
shout of victory of the army, bent upon proclaiming a 
Wagnerian millennium, dinning in hoarse clamour its 
illogical deductions into our already too stunned ears! 
The second reason why Richard Wagner has never 
been criticised is found in his style of expressing him- 
self. There are two ways of writing: one way consists 
in explaining the most difficult things in the simplest 
manner, so that the most cursory reading or the most 
untrained mind can grasp at least in part the pith of 
it; the other way consists in expressing the simplest 
things in the most complex, unintelligible, and pre- 
tentious mode. The first is essentially English; it 
is beautifully shown in our Bible and in the Apocrypha. 
Professor Ruskin stands pre-eminently foremost as the 
exemplifier of it; Mr. Bright, and Dr. Newman, 
are each excellent examples in the art of it; while 
William Cobbett is the only man who has really 
defined the science underlying it. The other style is 
essentially German, and the influence of it is seen in 


the Sartor Resartus of that most German of all English- 


men, Thomas Carlyle. The third reason why Wagner 
has not been criticised in England is, because many of 
us have bent the neck to self-elected bondage, and have 
yielded unchallenged submission to the intellectual 
invasion which has of late become fashionable amongst 
us. Better far for a country to be devastated by fire 
and sword, than for it to show such unseemly haste in 
accepting a mental slavery: such sycophancy should 
be utterly intolerable. 

If science be, as Professor Clifford defined it, 
organised common sense, then that country the in- 
habitants of which have the greatest and most uniform 
common sense, must have the best raw material from 
which science can be produced. We Englishmen have 
always prided ourselves upon our “‘ common sense,”’ it is 
therefore possible that some of our children may ulti- 
mately improve this modern school. What, then, is the 
difference ? The old school founded its faith on the 
simple appearance of things ; the new school founds its 
faith on the unphilosophical conception of things. 
And the cause why this is, is because Wagner's reason- 
ing is of the Deductive school ; he forms a conception, 
then seeks the proof. As we are told by Mr. Dann- 
reuther, ‘‘ His theories and his practice grew together ; 
and, if anything, the former are the result of the latter.” 
But men of the Inductive school seek first all that 





the outside world is permitted to present them, then 
form a conception thereon. The practice results from 
theory: such men always strive to know more thay 
they can accomplish, and so have clear guide for action, 
It is not my object to criticise extensively the printeg 
words of Richard Wagner, but in consequence of the 
great influence he has gained over some, a little closer 
criticism than passing comment may be interesting, 
is deserved, and is, indeed, necessary. Wagner's 
mind is a sort of unconscious psychological 
Tantalus, ever on the point of grasping truth, yet 
having truth continuously snatched from before him; 
the everlasting notion that musicians are a kind 
of intermediate being between mankind and the 
angels seems to be continually overclouding his 
reasoning power. What, for instance, can be more 
grotesque than the following: ‘The poet who has 
perfectly mastered the inexhaustible power of expression 
of the symphonic melody,” &c., (p. 46 of Wagner's 
Letter). This is on a par with the man who drank dry 
the “inexhaustible” bottle! The terms mutually 
destroy each other. If a power ina thing outside of 
man be inexhaustible, man cannot perfectly master 
that power; he may master it ina degree, but owing 
to its inexhaustible nature his eye constantly sees 
therein fresh unmastered properties ever springing 
forth. Hore is another instance of Wagner's efforts to 
appear strong, making his thoughts fantastical and 
absurd: ‘‘ As if desirous of conquering the terror of 
what is incomprehensible” (p. 89). It is said “‘ what the 
eye does not see the heart does not grieve at,” and, we 
may add, what the mind does not comprehend the heart 
cannot fear: fear and boldness, love and hate are each 
possessed in degree in strict accordance to our compre- 
hension, and are the result of such comprehension, nor 
can either exist where incomprehensibility exists ; a man 
may walk on the brink of a precipice where one false 
step or one wavering thought may dash him into atoms 
inthe abyss below, yet if he know it not he sees no danger 
and he has no fear: the danger is there, but, uncom- 
prehended, it fails of effect. On page 14 he calls 
music ‘‘ the language understood by all men ” (a state- 
ment which I for one sternly contradict); then, for- 
getting this assertion, he stultifies it (p. 82) by 
admitting that an artist concludes his work ‘“ with the 
sad conviction that he will, after all, probably be 
understood by those only who already share his own 
artistic views.” This incomplete notion may as well 
be at once corrected. An artist will be understood only 
so far as he adheres to the unchanging laws of nature, 
and so far as the person appealed to has been cultured 
to discern such laws. The last paragraph of p. 81 18 
essentially Aristotelian. On p.80, Music is proclaimed 
as having an “inexhaustible power of expression, 
while some pages back Art is proclaimed to have 
branches, each branch capable of being developed by 
itself to ‘the full extent of its capabilities,” i.¢., & 
haustible. 
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Wagner says that music, “ however unintelligible its 
Janguage may be according to the laws of logic, must 
necessarily possess @ more convincing urgency (!) to 
become intelligible than even those same laws them- 
selves.” The laws of logic, then, possess, in Wagner's 
opinion, & ‘convincing urgency.” But passing the 
contradiction in the meaning of these terms, it is clear 
Wagner does not know what logic is. Logie is a 
mechanical method, not an ideal power; it does not 
teach people to have right thoughts, but how to arrange 
thoughts in best orderly sequence. Then he speaks of 
the symphony as appearing to us ‘like a revelation 
from another world,”’ but he forgets to state which 
yorld—a most important consideration.* 

But the comicalest thought of all we have yet to 
come. Wagner holds that the poetic nature has 
separate outlets through which it can display itself, 
and that in proportion as it is great so it seeks the 
highest method of display, and in its highest form it 
combines all genealogical forces, associating each force 
with the progenitor from whence evolved. And this 
theory necessitated his inventing a line or boundary 
between the branches of art, which he does in the 
following singularly original manner: ‘ With the aid of 
eminent art critics, I arrived at the result that each 
separate branch of art developes itself to the full 
extent of its capabilities, and that, arrived at these 
limits, it cannot overstep them without incurring 
the risk of becoming incomprehensible and fan- 
tastical, nay, even absurd.” (Pp. 19. 20.) We 
will give the sentence a turn, and then see how 
it reads: “ach branch of art, having arrived at the 
full extent of its capabilities, can, by becoming incom- 
prehensible, fantastical, and absurd, overstep its ulti- 
mate limits.” We shall learn next that a man by 
taking thought can add a cubit to his stature! Hither 
4 thing has limits, or it has not; if it have it can never 
overstep such limits by any means whatever. Hither 
a thing can become. fantastical and absurd, or it can 
not ; if it can, then to be fantastical is within its capa- 
bilities ; such action is embraced in its full extent, it 
is not over, and above, or beyond this extent. Nothing 
can “‘overstep”’ ultimate limits by any means whatever, 





* The devil has for years been somewhat in disrepute ; it is not 
often we find a writer so openly proclaiming the “ divinity ” of 
him as in the following extract from a contemporary :—‘‘ As Liszt 
sat at the pianoforte, the first impression of his individuality, and 
the trace of strong passions upon his pale countenance, made him 
seem to me like a demon, banished into the instrument from 
which the tones streamed forth. They came from his blood, from 
his thoughts ; he was a demon who had to free his soul by play- 
ing; he was under the torture; his blood flowed, and his nerves 
quivered. But, as he played, the demonia disappeared. I saw the 
pale countenance assume a nobler, more beautiful expression. 
The divine soul flashed from his eyes, from every feature ; he 
grew handsome—handsome as life and inspiration ean make one. 
His ‘ Valse Infernale’ is more than a daguerreotype from Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Robert.’ We do not stand before and gaze upon the well- 


_ picture, No; we transport ourselyes into the midst 
0; it.” 





but, within its limitations a thing can arrogate to itself 
& power—or a power can be arrogated for it by others 
—whieh is neither self-contained nor capable of infusion, 
and by so doing can therein become fantastical and 
absurd. In other words each separate branch of art 
may retard its development and never reach the full 
extent of its capacities if it stay in its progress to 
falsify its power, or if the user of it have not the ability, 
culture, or discernment, to rightly comprehend the 
nature of it. 

The law of Nature is this: everything has an ulti- 
mate limitation,- beyond which it cannot pass; during 
development other and conflicting circumstances may 
so affect for evil a given thing that it may not reach 
this ultimate limit; but, assuming all things favour- 
able, there is still the ultimate limit fixed, and no 
phantasm, no absurdity, no incomprehensibility, how- 
ever introduced, can by any means whatever force the 
thing over beyond that limit. Such is Nature’s law. 
But a right statement of facts would not fit in Wagner's 
theory—which is purely an application in opera of the 
“evolution” theory, and Wagner knows that this in- 
volves an apology—so it became necessary to slip in 
some statement which should support a principle of suc- 
cessive, as opposed to a principle of correlative forces, 
trusting to obtuseness, prejudice, ignorance, or partisan- 
ship, that the fallacy might not be discovered. To 
make Wagner’s error clear, let us suppose a case : 
Nature may say to an infant at birth, ‘My sweet child, 
under the most favourable circumstances you have a 
power within you which will make you grow six feet 
high, at which height you will, if you succeed in 
reaching it, ultimately stop; your incomprehensible 
mother may give you the bottle while she flaunts her- 
self in public gaze, and so contract your latent force 
and prevent you reaching this limit; or your fantastical 
father may give you gin with a view of making a dwarf 
of you; or, ultimately, an absurd railway company may 
pound you into pulp: but not one of these things can 
happen without a prevention of your development to 
the full extent of your capabilities, and only by under- 
stepping or never arriving at these limits can you hope 
to become “ incomprehensible, fantastical, and absurd.” 

It is here right to pause in our review, and remark 
that if the above criticism of Wagner's theory of suc- 
cessive force be a refutation of such theory one of two 
things follows: either Wagner’s results are not in 
accordance with his theories, or his results are in exact 
degree false. Can Mr. Dannreuther or any other 
representative of Richard Wagner disprove me ? 

Cuartes Lunn. 





— 


M erry footsteps, voices singing, 
A re the signs which May is bringing ; 
Y es, the air with joy is ringing. 
M. A.B, 
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THE MOVEMENT AND RHYTHM OF NATURE. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal contains a 
paper by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes on “the Phy- 
siology of Versification,” pointing out the intimate 
connection between the rhythm of poetry and the in- 
voluntary action of the heart and the lungs in the 
reciter and the listener. His facts are easily tested 
and verified, and assuming that Poetry is so affected, 
Music, whether vocal or instrumental, must be much 
more in sympathy with the natural time-marking of the 
human frame. The subject is a very interesting one to 
the musician, and we reprint Dr. Holmes’s paper, in 
the hope that its reasoning may be followed out. It 
would seem that the greatest musical effect would be 
produced by few rates of movement, and those well 
defined either in their relation or coptrast. Slight and 
frequent changes of tempo, it would appear, are unadvi- 
sable. While on the one hand, our natural impulses 
may considerably affect our appreciation of music, it is 
very probable that on the other powerfully marked 
rhythm may modify or control our pulsation and 
breathing, and so by merely mechanical means produce 
a powerful effect on the mind. If it be so, our great 
composers have doubtless felt and used a power with- 
out exactly knowing its nature. 


*"« We are governed in our apparently voluntary ac- 
tions by impulses derived from many obscure sources 
which act upon us almost without our cognizance. 
The digestive system legislates largely for our habits, 
bodily and mental, and its condition has no insig- 


nificant effect upon our intellectual and spiritual 
states. We are commanded to a considerable extent 
by our idiosyncrasies and infirmities. The secret of 
our diversities as social beings lies far more in our 
peptic capacities, in our indifference to exposure or 
liability to suffer from it, in our sensibility to cold and 
heat or to the air of ill-ventilated rooms, in the 
varying amount of sleep we require, in the degree of 
ability to bear strong light, in the quickness or dulness 
of our hearing, in the greater or less degree of fatigue 
induced by the standing posture, and in the demands 
of internal organs which have a will if not a voice 
of their own, than our friends who call us good 
companions or otherwise are always ready to 
believe. 

There are two great vital movements pre-eminently 
distinguished by their rhythmical character,—the 
respiration and the pulse. These are the true time- 
keepers of the body; having a constant relation in 
health, the proportion being, as Mr. Hutchinson has 
shown, one inspiration to every four beats of the 
heart. It is very easy to prove that the first of these 
rhythmical actions has an intimate relation with the 
structure of metrical compositions. That the form of 
verse is conditioned by economy of those muscular 
movements which ensure the oxygenation of the blood 
is a fact which many have acted on the strength of 
without knowing why they do so. 

Let us look first at the natural rate of respiration. 
Of 1817 individuals who were the subject of Mr. 
Hutchinson's observations, ‘‘ the great majority (1781) 
breathed from sixteen to twenty-four times per 











i 


minute. Nearly a third breathed twenty times pe 
minute, a number which may be taken as gp 
average.” 

The ‘fatal facility’ of the octosyllabic measure 
has often been spoken of, without any reference to jt, 
real cause. The reason why eight syllable verse ig s 
singularly easy to read aloud is that it follows more 
exactly than any other measure the natural rhythm 
of respiration. In reading aloud in the ordinary 
way from ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” from « |) 
Memoriam,” or from “ Hiawatha,” all written in this 
measure, the first two in iambics, or suort-longs, the 
last in trochaics or long-shorts, it will be found that 
not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-fow 
lines will be spoken in a minute, probably about 
twenty. It is plain, therefore, that if one reads 
twenty lines in a minute, and naturally breathes the 
same number of times during that minute, he will 
pronounce one line to each expiration taking advantage 
of the pause at its close for inspiration. The onl 
effort required is that of vocalizing and articulating; 
the breathing takes care of itself, not even demanding 
a thought except where the sense may require 4 
pause in the middle of a line. The very fault found 
with these octosyllabic lines is that they slip away 
too fluently, and run easily into a monotonous 
sing-song. : 

In speaking the ten syllable or heroic line, that of 
Pope’s Homer, it will be found that about fourteen 
lines will be pronounced in the minute. If a breath 
is allowed to each line the respiration will be longer 
and slower than natural, and a sense of effort and 
fatigue will soon be the consequence. It will be 
remembered, however, that the ce@sura, or pause in 
the course of the line, comes in at irregular intervals 
as a ‘ breathing place,” which term is its definition 
when applied to music. This gives a degree of 
relief, but its management requires care in reading, 
and it entirely breaks up the natural rhythm of 
breathing. 

The fourteen syllable verse, that of Chapman's 
Homer, the common metre of our hymn-books, is 
broken in reading into alternate lines of eight and 
six syllables. This also is exceedingly easy reading, 
allowing a line to each expiration, and giving time 
for a little longer rest than usual at the close of 
the six syllable line. 

The twelve syllable line, that of Drayton's 
Polyolbion, is almost intolerable, from its essentially 
unphysiological construction. One can read the te 
syllable line in a single expiration without any con- 
siderable effort. One instinctively divides the fourteen 
syllable line so as to accommodate it to the respiratory 
rhythm. But the twelve syllable line is too much 
for one expiration and not enough for two. For 
this reason, doubtless, it has been instinctively 
avoided by almost all writers in every period of 
our literature. : 

The long measure of Tennyson's ‘‘ Maud” has lines 
of a length varying from fourteen to seventeen 
syllables, which are irregularly divided in reading for 
the respiratory pause. Where the sense does not 
require a break at some point of the line we divide 
it by accents, three in each half, no matter what the 
number of syllables; but the breaks which the sense 
requires so interfere with the regularity of the breath- 
ing as to make these parts of “Maud” among the 
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most difficult verses to read aloud, almost as difficult | 
as the Polyolbion. ‘ . 

It may be said that the law of relation here pointed 
pat does not apply to the writing of verse, however it 
may be with regard to reading or declaiming it. But 
the early poems of a people are recited, are sung, before 
they are committed to writing, and even ifa versifier 
does not read aloud as he writes, he mentally articulates 
every line, and takes cognizance instinctively of its 
physiological adjustment to respiration as he does of its 
smoothness or roughness, which he hears only in 
imagination. 

The critical test of poetry by the stop-watch, and its 
classification according to its harmonizing more or less 
exactly with a great vital function, does not go very 
far, but it is quantitative and exactly scientific as far 
asit does go. The average reader will find on trial 
that the results given above are correct enough to 
justify the statements made. But here, as in astrono- 
mical observation, we must not forget the personal 
equation. An individual of ample chest and quiet 
temperament may breathe habitually only fourteen 
times in @ minute, and find the heroic or iambic 
pentameter,—the verse of Pope’s Homer and Gray's 
Elegy,—to correspond with his respiratory rhythm, and 
thus to be easier than any other for him toread. A 
person of narrower frame and more nervous habit may 
breathe oftener than twenty times in a minute, and 
find the seven syllable verse of Dyer’s Grongar Hill fits 
his respiration better than the octosyllables of Scott or 
Tennyson or Longfellow. A quick-breathing little 
child will learn to recite verses of two and four syl- 
lables, like the story of the couple whose predilections 
iu favour of azotized and non-azotized diet are recorded 
in our nursery classic, and do it easily, when it would 
have to catch its breath in the middle of lines of six or 
seven syllables. 

Nothing in poetry or in vocal music is widely 
popular that is not calculated with strict reference 
to the respiratory function. All the early ballad poetry 
shows how instinctively the reciters accommodated 
ther rhythm to their breathing. Chevy Chase or 
The Babes in the Wood may be taken as an example 
for verse. God save the King, which has a compass of 
some half a dozen notes and takes one expiration, 
economically used, to each line, may be referred to as 
the musical illustration. 

The unconscious adaptation of voluntary life to the 
organic rhythm is perhaps a more pervading fact than 
we have been in the habit of considering it. One can 
hardly doubt that Spenser breathed habitually more 
slowly than Prior, and that Anacreon had a quicker 
respiration than Homer. And this difference, which 
we conjecture from their rhythmical instincts, if our 
conjecture is true, probably, almost certainly, charac- 
terized all their vital movements. 

It seems not unlikely that other organic rhythms 
may be found more or less obscurely hinted at in the 
Voluntary or animal functions. How far is accent 
suggested by or connected with the movement of the 
pulse, every stroke of which, if it does not lift the brain, 
ts Bichat taught, sends a shock through its whole 
substance, and compresses it in its unyielding case ? 
tis worth noting that twenty acts of respiration mean 
tighty arterial pulsations, and that twenty octosyllabic 

€s corresponding to these eighty pulsations have 





exactly eighty accents. Again, there is a singular 


coincidence between. the average pulsations of the 
arteries and the number of steps taken in a minute; 
and as we hurry our steps, the heart hurries to keep up 
with them. They sometimes correspond so nearly that 
one is reminded of the relation between the steam-chest, 
with its two alternately opening valves, and the piston 
with its corresponding movements, as we sce it in 
the steam-engine. The doctrine of Bichat referred to 
above has been combated on the ground that the 
closely imprisoned brain could not be lifted; but the 
forcible impact of the four columus of arterial blood is 
none the less real in the normal condition than when 
the brain is seen to be raised through an accidental 
opening in the skull. So, also, notwithstanding t e 
gradual equalization of the cardiac impulse, this impulse 
must be felt very extensively throughout the body. We 
see that it can lift a limb through a considerable space 
when we happen to sit with one leg crossed over the 
other. It is by no means impossible that the regular 
contractions of the heart may have obscure relations 
with other rhythmical movements more or less exactly 
synchronous with their own; that our accents and our 
gestures get their first impulse from the cardiac 
stroke which they repeat in visible or audible form. In 
these funeral marches which our hearts are beating, 
we may often keep step to the cardiac systole more 
nearly than our poet suspected. But these are only 
suggestions to be considered and tested; the relations 
of verse to the respiratory rhythm will be easily verified 
and extended by any who may care to take the 
trouble.” 


With respect to Music, it might be supposed that a 
long movement with strongly marked rhythm would 
have the power of modifying the breathing of listeners 
in some degree, so as to make it simultaneous with the 
musical accentuation. Granting that this can be 
attained, we have at once a key to the soul-stirring 
effect of the accelerando combined with the crescendo, 
through these causing increased rapidity of action in 
heart and lungs ; and also to its opposite, the rallentando, 
where a kind of sinking sensation is induced by inyolun- 
tary endeavour to slacken and soften the breathing and 
pulsation, so as to keep these in accordance with the 
music. The probability here is very great, but careful 
experiment would make it a certainty. After all there 
seems to be little doubt that rhythm plays a far more 
important part in music than mere melody or arrange- 
ment of chords. 








Byron’s Grave.—A Committee has been formed with Mr. 
Disraeli as its President and Chairman, for the purpose of erecting 
a memorial over the grave of Lord Byron, in the chancel of Huck- 
nell Torkard Church, near Newstead Abbey. Among the members 
of the committee are Mr. A. Tennyson, Sir T. Fraser Grove, Lord 
Lovelace, Col. Dudley Carleton, Lord Houghton, Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
Mr. W. F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey, Mr. E. J. Trelawney, and the 
Ven. E. Trollope, Archdeacon of Stow. Fifteen years ago the fol- 
lowing description of Byron’s grave appeared in Once a Week :-—- 
“We moved onward into the chancel, where Byron lies buried. 
There was yery little about it of that beauty which is peculiar to 
English village churches. On the southern wall was a plain, simple 
slab of white marble; and the silken eseutcheon which bore the 
Byron arms hung down from its frame all faded and torn. In the 
vault beneath, with no other memorial, lie the remains of the poet, 
side by side with those of his daughter, the ‘ Ada, sole daughter of 
my home and heart!’ We understand that the memorial is in- 
tended to take the form of a costly marble slab, richly inlaid, and 
with @ suitable inscription. ; 

u 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sterndale Bennett's Pianoforte 
Arruur O'Leary. Vol. I. 
Cock. 1875. 


The musician who has so lately departed from us 
has left many works by which his name will be handed 
down to posterity ; but his compositions for the piano- 
forte will probably prove the most popular and the 
most enduring of these, as well as the most ready of 
access and performance. The publication of a complete 
edition of them is no new idea consequent on the 
author's death, but had made some progress in his life- 
time. Mr. Arthur O'Leary prefaces the first volume 
with the following statement :— 


Works. Edited by 
London: Lamborn 


“In issuing a New and Popular Edition of the Works of the 
great English Musician, for whom the Art of Music and its 
disciples are still deeply in mourning, it is some satisfaction to 
know that it was begun under the Author's auspices, and with his 
sanction. 

It was my privilege to submit him the earlier proofs on the last 
occasion I had the happiness of seeing him, and hear him express 
his entire approval of the manner it was proposed to bring out the 
present collection of his works. 

His many friends were already then painfully impressed with 
the conviction that he was suffering much in health; and fearing 
that further opportunities might but seldom offer themselves, I 
thought it advisable to take his wishes with regard to the general 
principles on which he considered the work should be proceeded 
with. To these principles I have rigidly adhered, with all the 


reverence due from a pupil to his great and lamented master and 
friend.” 


We have no doubt that the Editor will do his best, and 
that his ability and conscientious care will ensure the 


nearest approach to perfection possible. Only the first 
volume is yet published, and this contains ten 
numbers, arranged as follows: 1, Capriccio, Op. 2; 
2, Three Musical Sketches—The Lake, The Millstream, 
The Fountain—Op. 10; 8, Six Studies, Op. 11; 4, 
Scherzo, Op. 27; 5, Introduzione e Pastorale, Op. 28, 
No. 1; 6, Rondino in E Major, Op. 28, No. 2; 7, 
Capriccio in A Minor, Op. 28, No. 8; 8, Serenata from 
the Sonata, Op. 18; 9, Allegro Grazioso, Op. 18; 10, 
Three Impromptus, Op. 12. 

The pianoforte student can hardly have a better 
curriculum than a systematic study of these works ; it 
seems to be a rule that they charm on a first acquaint- 
ance and become still more captivating as they are 
better known. The refinement which pervades them 
must inevitably influence in a great degree the mind of 
the player, and tend to induce an appreciative and 
careful interpretation of broader compositions. 

The work is clearly and handsomely printed, the 
paper being only half the usual music size, and conse- 
quently far more convenient, while as space is carefully 
economized, each page contains nearly as much as is 
usually found on the ordinary music plate. The work 
must have a very large sale: for no friend or pupil of 
Bir Sterndale Bennett, nor indeed any one of musical 
taste and cultivation, would willingly be without it. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The concert given on April 24 for the benefit of th, 
Royal Albert Orphan Asylum, the Albert Hall Orches. 
tral Society closed their third season. The progran 
included :—Weber’s overture, “ Ruler of the Spirits.” 
Schubert's B minor symphony; Suppé’s overtur, 
«¢ Poet and Peasant ;’’ Rossini’s overture, “ Semiramis.’ 
and Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from the “ Prophete. 
Miss Robertson’s first song, ‘‘ The bird that came jy 
Spring,” by Benedict, was accompanied by Sir Julin; 
himself. Her second a song-waltz, ‘‘ Che Gioja,” by 
Tito Mattei. Mr. M’Cheane sang Beethoven's « Aj. 
laida,” and the “ Sailor’s Grave,” by Mr. Arthy 
Sullivan, who accompanied him. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh oceupiej 
his accustomed seat in the orchestra. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the twenty-fourth concert, on April 10, the folloy. 
ing was the program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Jessonda ’—Spohr: 

Recit. and Air, ‘‘Wake from thy grave, Giselle” (* Night 
Dancer”) Mr. Edward Lloyd—Loder. 

Serenade, No. 2, for small orchestra—Brahms. 

Ode, ‘* Dalle tua torre” (‘* Saffo”) Miss Edith Wynne—Gonnol. 

Concertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra. Herr Pauer—Weber, 

Song, ‘‘ Spring reclineth” (‘* Pet Dove”) Mr. Edward Lloyi- 
Gounod 


The * Lay of the Last Minstrel,” descriptive Fantasia for orchestra 
—J. F. Barnett. 

Songs—“ Living poems "—Sullivan. ‘‘ There be none of Beauty's 
daughters,” F. Thomas—Miss Edith Wynne. Harp Obbligato, 
Mr. Lockwood. 

Overture, ‘‘ Zanetta "—Auber. 


We first heard the Serenade of Brahms, and we find 
no reason to qualify the opinion then formed. Some 
parts are striking, but as a whole it fails to leave any 
permanent impression, save of the whimsicality shown 
in the restriction of the instruments written for. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Descriptive Fantasia, written for 
the Liverpool Festival of 1874, and since played i 
London, improves every time we hearit. The Scherw 
was encored. Mr. Pauer played the Concertstiick with 
much care and taste; the March, however, lost much 
of its dignity by being taken too fast. Miss Wynne 
sang the Ode of Gounod and the air by Loder in her 
best manner, and was much applauded. 

The following was the program on Saturday, April!!, 
the last concert of the subscription, that on the following 
Saturday being for the conductor's benefit :— 


Overture, ‘*‘ Manfred.” —Schumann. 
Air, “* Deh vieni” (** Figaro.”) Miss Sophie Léwe—Mozart. 
Symphony, “ Pastoral.”—Beethoven. 
Recit., ‘‘O ammirabile,” and 
Air, “Al nome tuo temuto.” Sig. Foli—Righini. 
Concerto for Violin. Sig. Wilhelmj—Paganini. 
Songs—“ Schéne Wiege.”"—Schumann. 

* Sonntag.” —Brahms. 

Miss Sophie Liwe. 

Allegro and Scherzo, ‘‘ Symphony No. 2.”—Benedict. 
New Song, ‘‘ Dear England.” Sig. Foli—Diehl. 
Overture. ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.”,—Wagner. 


The opening of Schumann's ‘“ Manfred,” by some 
said to be one of the finest of his works, was beautifully 
played. The same remark will apply to the two - 
ments by Sir Julius Benedict; the Scherzo, full 0 
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——— 
youthful vigour and abandon, was all but encored. Herr 
Wilhelmj played magnificently in the most difficult 
concerto. His style is broader and his rendering 
peasionally harsher than that of some of his compeers : 
jis extraordinary powers however completely carry 
away his audience. Beethoven’s lovely symphony 
sent well; we thought the violoncellos occasionally 
wanting in their phrasing. A song of British self- 
lorification, more twaddling than usual, had the usual 
efect on & British audience, and Signor Foli sang it 
twice. Miss Liwe sang well, especially in Brahms’ 
« Sonntag.” Wagner's overture concluded the concert 
brilliantly. . 

A supplemental concert was given for the benefit of 
Mr Manns on April 24, with the following program :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Fidelio”? (in E) 

Terzetto, ‘‘ In Better Worlds”? (‘ Fidelio ”’) 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor 
Dr. von Biilow. 
Couplets, Se l’Arlesi son Regine ” (“ Mirella’’).. 
Mr. Santley. 
Prelude, Bridal Procession, and Introduction to 
Third Act (‘‘ Lohengrin ”’) 
Song, “It was a Dream” 
Mdme. Blanche Cole. 
Concert Piece (in D minor) for Violoncello and 

Orchestra 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven, 
Raff. 


Gounod. 


Wagner. 
F. H. Cowen, 


De Swert. 
Herr Jules de Swert. 


Song, * The Garland ” Mendelssohn. 


Mr. E. Lloyd. 
The Scotch Symphony ...ccorcccocccseccccecce Mendelssohn, 
The orchestral pieces were’ capitally rendered. The 
introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” was 
repeated. Herr Jules de Swert displayed good tone 
and style as a player; the composition was not worth 
much. Dr, von Bilow in Raff's concerto was quite 


himself: he should have had a more popular piece. 
Mr. Manns was enthusiastically greeted on his appear- 
ance by the crowded audience. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second concert of this season took place on 
April 12, Spohr’s name occurring twice in the program. 
This fact and the popular No. 8 of Beethoven made 
the audience more tolerant perhaps of Raff's symphony, 
vhich headed the program. We subjoin this :— 
Symphony, No. 8 in F, ‘Im Walde"—J. Raff. 
Reit, and Air, “Ja, ich fiihl’s (‘* Faust ”) 

Levier—Spohr, 
Concerto for the Pianoforte, in A minor, 
Schumann, 
Symphony, No. 8, in F—Beethoven. 
Songs (a) ‘Oh could it remain so for ever” (Persisches Lied)— 
Rubinstein. 
(b) ‘ Frihlingslied.”—Ed. Hecht. 
Overture, “* Jessonda ”—-Spohr. 
Conductor —Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

The symphony “Im Walde” is highly poetical in 
conception, and is carefully and skilfully worked out, 
perfect knowledge being displayed.of the modern devices 
in orchestral colouring. Its three sections—Day, 
Twilight, and Night—are well contrasted; but the 
elect as a whole work is unsatisfactory, and the last 
part is at once the least interesting, and the longest 
ud most diffuse. The last movement with its 
jhintom-chase will not fail to recall memories of the 
hillet-casting in ‘ Der Freischiitz,” though Raff is not 
miting for dramatic illustration. A “ Dance of 
Woodnymphs ” in the A ay mt part has much 

Tr, and tells well from the sombre style 


Mdlle. Johanna 
Malle, Marie Krebs— 


Malle. Johanna Levier. 





of the Largo which precedes it. It was excellently 
played, the conductor sparing no care and exertion, 
but it elicited no enthusiasm. 

It was hardly wise to have the two symphonies in 
one night, for the audience were certainly wearied by 
the former one, and received Beethoven's No. 8 very 
coolly. The band seemed hardly up to the mark, and 
though there was no decided failure, the general effect 
was hardly satisfactory. 

Mdlle. Krebs must by this time be quite at home 
with Schumann's concerto, and she played it exceedingly 
well, Mdlle. Levier earned her recall in Spohr’s 
scena; her songs might have been more interesting. 
The concluding overture went well asa matter of course. 

The third concert of the season took place on 
April 26, with the following program :— 

Overture, ‘‘ Melusine,” Op. 82—Mendelssohn. 

Aria, “Come seoglio” (‘* Cosi fan tutte”), Miss Elena Corani— 
Mozart. 

Concerto for Violin. Herr Wilhelmj—Rubinstein. 

Overture, ‘‘ Leonora ”—Beethoven. 

Symphony in B Flat—Schumann. 

“ Elizabeth’s Prayer ”—(‘' Tannhiiuser.” 


Wagner. 

‘“‘ Huldigung’s March ”— Wagner. 

Certainly there is little to find fault with in the above 
program, except on the ground of want of novelty. 
There is nothing new to be said concerning the mag- 
nificent overture of Mendelssohn, or the still more 
magnificent ‘* Leonora’’ of Beethoven; and excellence 
in their performance is a foregone conclusion at the 
Philharmonic Society. Schumann’s symphony, if it 
does not take the highest rank, possesses sufficient 
general attraction, in addition to the peculiar style of 
its author, to ensure its frequent performance, when 
there is a band equal to its execution, There were 
occasional signs of weariness among the audience. 
Herr Wilhelmj gains in favour every time he plays: 
his authoritative style and decided nervous power will 
compensate to many for the want of the extreme 
delicacy and refinement which is only possessed by one 
or two artists. In the first part he played two move- 
ments from Rubinstein’s concerto, getting over the 
most difficult passages with the greatest ease. He 
played two pieces of his own (one arranged from 
Chopin) in the second part. The March from 
“ Athalie” was substituted for Wagner’s March. 


Miss Elena Corani— 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The season of this very aristocratic and conservative 
society commenced on April 18 with the following 
program :— 

Quartet, in C, No. 57—Haydn. 
Trio, in G (Op. 112), Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Raff, 
Quartet, in A (Op. 18)—Beethoven. 

Pianoforte Solos— 
Toccata, E minor—Bach. 
Adieu. Romance sans Paroles et Scherzetto—Stoeger. 
The artists were—First Violin, Sig. Papini; Second 
Violin, M. Wiener; Viola, M. Van Waefelghem ; 
Violoncello, M. Lasserre; Pianoforte, Herr -Ernest 
Stoeger. 

Haydn's quartet was capitally played, and was as 
fresh as ever. Raff's Trio—a work of considerable 
merit—was not heard to advantage between Hagen 
and Beethoven, though the artists did their best. It is 
a somewhat romantic composition, suggestive of lake 
and mountain scenery, and fairy scenes and revel. 
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But it wants condensation and more variety of treat- 
ment. Some parts seem dry and spun out. We 
need hardly say that the Op. 18 of Beethoven went 
well. Sig. Papini (who received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the audience) showed his pure style and 
sympathetic phrasing in Beethoven's quartet, and was 
well supported by his colleagues. Concerning this new 
pianist, Mr. Ella says in the annotations of his pro- 
gram that ‘‘ Herr Ernest Stoeger, a native of Dussel- 
dorf and pupil of Hiller, has long been known to me; 
and at the last soirée I attended in Paris before the 
reign of Communism, I heard a quintet, for pianoforte 
and stringed instruments, of his composition. Quartets 
and other classical works remain in MS. Of his 
numerous original and effective pieces for the piano- 
forte, thirty are printed. Among the foreign resident 
artists of education and distinction recently settled in 
London, Herr Stoeger is the only one that, hitherto, 
has not played at the Musical Union, and will make 
the seventieth pianist that has appeared at this Institu- 
tion.” Herr Stoeger will not rank with the musical 
gymnasts that have lately astounded their hearers ; 
but he is nevertheless a thoroughly sound and accom- 
plished pianist: one who would rather strive to enter 
into the thoughts of the composer than to individualize 
a style of his own. Bach’s Toccata was played with 
brightness, decision, and force. The pieces of his own 
composition were pleasing in themselves, and well 
played: they proved that Herr Stoeger had much in 
reserve, which occasion would not fail to disclose. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


On this first of May the Alexandra Palace and its 
park will be opened as a place of public resort. The 
Lord Mayor accompanied by the Sheriffs and the 
wardens of the principal civic guilds will, escorted by 
the light cavalry troop of the Hon. Artillery Company, 
inaugurate the enterprise. Sir Michael Costa will 
conduct a concert, the program of which includes the 
names of Mdme. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Campanini, Herr Conrad Behrens, and other distin- 
guished artists of Her Majesty’s Opera, together with 
1600 vocalists and instrumentalists from the choirs of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society and Her Majesty's Opera. 
This will form the chief feature of the day. ‘The park, 
which covers an area of over 220 acres, will be opened 
at eleven o'clock. The new Palace, though it stands 
upon the same site as the old building, differs from it 
in form and dimensions. The great hall will seat an 
audience of 12,000 and an orchestra of 2000. It is 
most effectively lighted by two broad belts of white 
glass with ruby borders, running the whole length of 
the roof; and by a series of lunettes, filled in with 
ornamental coloured glass, while at each end is a 
circular window, also of stained glass. It is larger 
than any other hall in existence, as shown by the fact 
that the Royal Albert Hall holds 1700 persons fewer 
than this, viz., 10,800. On the north-west side of the 
building the large concert room will hold 8500 persons, 
and on the north-east side, in a corresponding position, 
is a theatre, which will accomodate 8000 persons. From 
the conservatory entrance is obtained to the Londes- 
borough collection of arms, armour, &c. Every care has 
been taken to make the building attractive and perma- 
nently useful. 





CONCERTS. 


Dr. Hans von Bilow’s last Recital took place op 
April 14. The following was the selection :—1, J, g, 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor, for Organ 
(arranged for Pianoforte by Liszt); 2. Robert Schu. 
mann: Fantasia in C major, Op. 17, (dedicated to F. 
Liszt) ; 8. Joachim Raff: ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” Op. 74, 
No. 2; J. Brahms: Scherzo in E flat minor, Op, 4. 
J. Rheinberger: Andante and Toccata, Op. 12; 4, [, 
v. Beethoven: Sonata, in A major, Op. 101; 5. L.y, 
Beethoven: Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by 
Diabelli, in C major, Op. 120. All these pieces were 
as usual played from memory. 


It was a subject of great regret to a numerous 
audience that at Mr. Ransford’s concert on April 14 at 
St. James's Hall, the veteran vocalist was unable 
through severe indisposition to be present. Mr. VW, 
Ransford stated that for forty-five years his father had 
never failed to meet his friends on his annual concert, 
The concert was essentially a popular one, ballads, 
songs, pianoforte and part music being well rendered 
by some of our best known artists. 


The Royal Academy pupils gave an evening concert 
at St. James’s Hall on April 15, conducted by Mr, 
Walter Macfarren. A very good and somewhat difficult 
program was got through in a manner very creditable to 
the institution. The next Students’ concert is announced 
for May 20. 


The fourth concert of the British Orchestral Society 
took place on April 21 with the following program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Melusine *—Mendelssohn. 

Intermezzo and Scherzo—H. Gadsby. 

Song, ‘‘ The green trees whispered.” Miss Julia Elton—Balfe. 

Concertino di Bravura—Violin, Op. 4. Mr. H. Holmes—Henry 
Holmes. 

Song, ‘ Wake from thy grave, Giselle.” 
Loder. 

Symphony (No. 5) in C minor—Beethoven. 

Duet. Miss Julia Elton and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Overture (‘* Les Deux Journées)—Cherubini. 


Mr, Edward Lloyd— 


Beethoven’s glorious C minor symphony was ade. 
quately performed, which is saying a great deal. The 
climax was well brought out, and caused the usual 


thrill. The two overtures—works of equal beauty but 
in as strong contrast as their position in the program 
—left little to be desired: a little more delicacy might 
have been attained in the rendering of the former. Mr. 
Gadsby’s work—like his previous production—shows 
not only the talented musician, but the possessor of 
poetical feeling and enthusiasm. The Society does 
good service in performing such works. Mr. Holmes’ 
concertino—chiefly interesting to violin virtwosi—was 
well played. The vocal music was safe in the hands 
of Miss Elton and Mr. Lloyd: the lady was very 
successful in Balfe’s song. Mr. George Mount con- 
ducted, and deserves great credit for the perfection 
attained. The next concert is on May 5, when Mr. T. 
Wingham’s symphony in B flat is to be played. We 
are certainly progressing seeing that a symphony by 
an English composer is put forward as an attraction. 


The fourth trial of new compositions by the Musical 
Artists’ Society took place on April 17 at the Royal 
Academy of Music. A duo in G for pianoforte an 
violin (J. Lea Summers) has much merit; it was well 
played by the composer and Mr. G. Palmer. There 
was another duo for pianoforte and violoncello (Oliveria 
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Prescott) played by Miss Prescott and Mr. Trust; and 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, composed by Mr. 
f. H. Thorne, played by himself and Mr. H. Holmes, 
4 duo concertante for two pianofortes, by Mr. Charles 
f. Stephens, which has been played, in public before, 
was well rendered by Miss Ellen Day and her pupil 
Miss Bolton. ‘There were songs by Mr. Gardner, 
Mrs. O'Leary, and Mr. Parker (sung by himself), and a 
duet and trio from a MS. opera by Mr. J. P. Cole. 
Part-songs by Mr. Westlake, Mr. Baumer, and Mr. A. 
O'Leary were sung by Miss Davies, Misses Winifred, 
Mr. Arundel, and Mr. Parker, students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. This Society promises to have 
considerable influence on art, and will prove of great 
service to diligent students and the younger members 
of the profession. 


Mr. John C. Ward and Mr. J. G. Callcott, so well 
jnown in connection with Mr. Leslie’s concerts, gave 
an evening concert on April 22 at S. James's Hail, 
assisted by Miss Eva Leslie, Miss Bolingbroke, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. George Cosby, Mr. Santley, and 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. The program consisted of 
songs, madrigals, and part-songs, with two duets for 
piano and harmonium by Messrs. Ward and Callcott. 
The concert was well attended, and the audience were 
appreciative and gratified. 


The first concert of the Aldermanbury Musical 
Society took place at the City Terminus Hotel on 
April 19. The selection of music was good, and its 
performance gave great pleasure to a numerous and 
attentive audience. 


At the first concert on the new system of the New 
Philharmonic, on Saturday afternoon last, Sterndale 
Bennett's overture ‘‘ The Wood Nymphs” was well played 
by the band, conducted by Mr. Ganz. Beethoven's 
Fourth Pianoforte Concerto (in G) was given by Malle. 
Marie Krebs, who also played Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B flat minor. Raff's long and dismal symphony 
“Leonora” was conducted by Dr. Wylde, and the 
overture to ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra”’ concluded the concert. 
There was a good audience. 


The last concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
takes place as we go to press, Sir Michael Costa’s 
“Eli” being selected to wind up the season. Mr. 
Santley is the li, the other singers being Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. V. Rigby, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 


The first concert of the season of thé Welsh Choral 
Union will be given on May 8. Three more subserip- 
tion concerts will follow on May 81, June 28, and 
July 12. Several important works will be performed, 
including “* Acis and Galatea,” “ Athalie,” “* The May 
Queen,” &c., in addition to part-songs, Welsh music 
accompanied by a band of harps, &c. 


The annual performance of the ‘ Messiah” for the 
benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians will take 
Place on May 7. 


Signor Verdi will conduct the performance of his 


og Mass at the Royal Albert Hall on May 12 
and 15. 


There has been one concert given at the Floral Hall 
by the company of the Royal Italian Opera; the second 
ped is announced to take place on Saturday, 

y . 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mr. Ella is repeating his lectures on Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, at the Quebec Institute, Portman 
Square. The musical illustrations are well given by a 
small band, with the aid of the ‘ Lyrical Society of 
Belgravia,” including Mrs. Bradshawe MacKaye, Mrs. 
Arrowsmith, &, Miss Day and her promising pupil, 
Miss Bolton, are the pianists. The Professor's anecdotes 
of Haydn’s life and habits greatly interested the 
audience. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have produced ‘‘A Tale of 
Old China” at St. George’s Hall with great success. 
The piece is by Mr. C. Burnand, the music by Mr. 
Molloy. 

Miss Emily Faithfull gave her first afternoon Recital 
at 50, Norfolk Terrace, on April 20. In addition to 
Miss Faithfull’s two readings, Raff's Sonata in A (Op. 
78) for piano and violin; a selection from Beethoven's 
Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 26), and Schumann's Quintet 
(Op. 44) for piano, two violins, viola, and violincello, 
were capitally played. The artists were M. Sainton, 
Herr Ries, M. Zerbini, M. Lasserre, and Mdme. Jenny 
Viard-Louis. The second Recital is announced for 
May 4. 

A musical performance by the pupils of the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, 
was given at the College Hall, on the afternoon of 
April 27, Dean Stanley presiding. There was a good 
attendance, and the music was well executed. We 
trust that considerable benefit may result for this most 
deserving institution. 





Macreapy’s Finst Dirricutty.—‘ We left Chester on Christ- 
mas Eve, and, with four in a chaise and luggage, could not 
expect in winter roads to move on very expeditiously. Travelling 
all night we reached Brough, a small town on the wild borders of 
Westmoreland, about noon on Christmas Day, where we stopped 
tolunch. Here I gave our last £5 Bank of England note to pay 
the post-boy who had brought us from Sedbergh. To our utter 
dismay the landlord entered the room with the note in his hand 
to inform us he did not like the look of it, that he therefore 
demurred to give change for it, and that he could not send us 
forward, from the state of the roads, without four horses! Here 
was adead lock all my cherished hopes endangered, if not ruined, 
unless I reached Newcastle in good time on the morrow, and how 
to get there or send nearly 170 miles was a perplexity which ina 
very distressed state of mind we had to deliberate upon. My 
position, if I could not reach Newcastle in time, must have been 
deplorable. We sent for the landlord; he was not within, 
having gone upto his farm. Time began to press, for it was 
already evident we could not under any circumstances reach 
Newcastle that night; but what means of extrication were there ? 
My watch had been left at Chester to eke out the needful amount 
for this journey. Those of my three compagnons de voyage were 
laid on the table, and the landlord, who had returned, was once 
more summoned. I gave him what references of respectability I 
could, and, finding him immovable in his refusal to send us on 
without four horses, we submitted to this extra charge on condi- 
tion he would advance three pounds upon the watches and give 
change for the five-pound note. After some hesitation he yielded; 
the post-boy was paid, the four horses were put to and the 
postillions charged to instruct the innkeeper at the next stage to 
forward us with a pair. The crew with a flowing sheet sailing 
‘ Away from the Bay of Biscay O’ could scarcely have felt greater 
relief than we did in finding ourselves in full gallop from what 
had threatened to be our prison in Brough. We gave three cheers 
as we cleared the dreary little town, and on reaching Durham late 
in the evening found our funds just equal to the payment of the 
chaise that landed us there. Being well known here, there was 
no stint to the enjoyment of a good supper and gee beds, the bill 
for which I took with me to Newcastle betimes the next morning, 
obtaining cash from the treasurer of the theatre to re 
the full discharge of all to our obliging host of the Wheatsheaf.” 
—Macready’s Reminiscences. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA" is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64., 
8d. a line after. 


78. 


*," P.O, Onpens ix ravoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Hien Hotzory, W.C. 
Orrice For SuBscripTIONs AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Hien Housorn, W.C. 
AGENTS For THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fuzer Sr., E.C, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B, O.—Sir Michael Costa was born at Naples, where he received his musical 
education in the Royal Academy. Sir Michael is in his seventh decade: 


we heartily wish it was but his second. As a conductor he has certainly 
never been equalled in this country. 





DEATH, 


At Lewisham, suddenly, on the 18th of April, James Harris, Mus, Bac, Oxon. 
aged 78. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—>——_ 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MAY, 1876. 


—— 


THE NEW SHYLOCK. 





The present age is eminently one of Revivals, and 
the Stage has its full share of these spasmodic up- 
heavings whose only result is often to leave chaos worse 
confounded, A startling centre figure seems always 
essential. Shakespeare’s great characters are likely to 
furnish for some time a corpus vile for experimenting 





in new readings and renderings. Mr. Irving's Hamlet 
is certainly a novelty in many respects, and has proved 
a success. Signor Salvini’s Othello, rendered more 
violent and more horrific than any English tragedian 
has ever ventured to make it—indeed almost repulgiyg 
in its realism—has also proved a success. And noy 
we have an essay in the opposite direction—gy 
attempt to render Shylock no longer “the very Jey 
whom Shakespeare drew,” but a nice quiet gentlemanly 
sort of personage, not indeed with the benevolence 
attributed by Cumberland to his model Israelite, but 
still as far as his demeanour is concerned not a whit 
worse than his neighbours. It is perhaps too early to 
assert that Mr. Coghlan has not succeeded with the 
public; but he most certainly has failed with the 
critics, and by them he has been all but universally 
condemned. 

When the great actors whose traditions have been 
handed down to us fixed the standard of demeanow 
for the characters they represented, the manners of 
good society were very different from what they are 
now. There was much more energy of expression in 
every-day life, and in ordinary circumstances ; and if 
extraordinary events caused emotion to be felt, it was 
considered right to express it: thought, word, and 
deed were expected to be in unison. To such an 
audience the most powerful impersonations of Garrick, 
of Macklin, or of Kean, would not seem far removed 
from what their own conduct would be under similar 
conditions; and this enabled them to tolerate and 
admire the inflated and bombastic acting of melodrama 
which in the present day is reckoned mere caricature, 
The great aim now of the cultivated classes is to 
preserve an impassibility of demeanour ; any display 
of excitement or emotion is avoided as what in the 
slang of the day is called ‘“‘bad form.”” Why should 
not this phase of manners extend to the stage? Why 
should Shylock, for instance, rant and rave and teara 
passion to tatters? All very well when hectoring 
brawlers were in every street, when duelling and prize- 
fighting were admired institutions, and when naughty 
expletives and strong figures of speech garnished the 
familiar colloquies of all men about town, and were 
not much discountenanced even by the ladies. But 
now that we have altered all this, why should we uot 
modify theatrical ideals in accordance with modern 
usages ? Where will you find a more urbane gentleman 
than the Jew of the present day? Shylock may be 
modelled from the House of Commons, from the Bar, 
the Bench, as well as from the Royal Exchange or 
Capel Court. He is to be found in Opera stalls, the 
Royal Botanical Shows, and in the Row. Let us put 
him on the stage then as we meet him in society. If 
Shakespeare “ was not for an age but for all time,” let 
us dress his characters after our own fashion. 

The fact, we take it, is, that to appreciate the new 
Shylock, playgoers have to unlearn a great deal. Itis 
possible, at any rate, that a Shylock might have acted, 
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felt, and talked as Shakespeare has made him, pre- 
gerving throughout a comparative calmness of demean- 
our, and yet indicating to accurate observation the 
mighty passions by which his heart was torn. It would, 
of course, need a great actor to accomplish this— 
especially to make it apparent to the careless or the 
prejudiced. Whether Mr. Coghlan is able to realize 
is own conception, and to impress his audience with 
it, remains yet to be decided: he is hardly yet under- 
ood. Should he fail, want of power on his part, and 
vant of sympathetic appreciation in the audience may 
account for it; and it will not be proved that the 
attempt was unwise or unworthy, nor that on a future 
occasion it will not succeed. 








A NEW MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


On the 1st of May—formerly the festival of milk- 
maids and later of sweeps—the day on which the tenth 
number of our modest monthly comes out—will be 
issued the first number of Concordia. In the columns 
of Newspapers and elsewhere, Concordia sic loquitur : 

Iam a journal chiefly devoted to the interests of Music. [I did 

say that I would work side by side with existing musical journals, 
but I don’t say so now.] I shall hold definite opinions and be the 
organ of an enlightened eclecticism; regard every question without 
prejudice in the interest of Art; encourage free expression of ideas 
and establish truth: desire good in new developments inseparable 
from progressive music. I have engaged all the writers to be had 
vorth having; and able writers will contribute on Sister Arts, &c. 
I shall be a singularly complete medium of news, and my greatest 
responsibility and privilege will be criticism. I shall pay atten- 
tion to this and speak the truth. I shall also review. I shall 
have other valuable features. Somebody believes I shall be a 
readable journal to amateur not less than connoisseur. [i.e. know- 
nothing and know-all.] No pains spared. Nineteen and six. 
Advertise, 
We wish Concordia every success—so far as it shall 
deserve it. Perhaps it will bestride the musical world 
like a Colossus, and the smaller fry will creep about 
but a very short time ere they find themselves dis- 
honourable graves. 

We can imagine the terror of those who do the music 
for the big organs of Public Opinion; we cannot 
imagine the horror of the purely musical publications 
at the prospect of their enormous gains being reduced 
or taken away. For ourselves—as long as our existence 
is tolerably comfortable, and not entirely useless— 


Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 


We are not much strack with the course chalked out 
in Concordia’s prospectus. As a body, musicians are 
the worst taught and the worst teachers of all classes 
having any pretensions to enlightenment. And yet 
vhen they write—whether for themselves or the public, 
they always appear to be playing at school. With all 
this they have not yet settled the rudiments. It isa 
tappy thing that the real musical genius ignores 
iltogether what passes for musical literature, and 
mites music as he feels and as he likes. 





Those dreadfully-named people with the ugly nota- 
tion—the Tonic-Solfaists—publish and support a fort- 
nightly paper—their Reporter. It is a small affair— 
costs only a penny—and is half-filled with music in 
those horrid symbols “which no fellah can understand ;” 
but there are signs in its scant pages of organization— 
of brains—of work—of progress—of success. We 
believe their notation to be an encumbrance: but it 
has given them many advantages: they are united in 
effort—agreed on their system—and they may obtain 
far greater results than any we have yet seen. Can 
Concordia with its influential staff of contributors 
—reminding one of a certain Person's collection of 
kings—bring about a similar state of things among 
those who are expected to buy it and read it? Credat 
Judaus! 








NOTES. 


Dwight's Journal in noticing a concert at Chicago, states that— 
“Miss White (one of the most correct singers in the city) began 
her solo a measure too soon and sang it clear through a measure 
ahead of the orchestra, entirely unconscious that the dissonance 
was any more trying than usual! Music that will bear such 
treatment without detriment I call scientific! (N.B. But not 
musical.)” It would be interesting to know whether the singer 
was the only one who believed all was going right, or if her con- 
tentment was shared by conductor, band, and audience. Some 
London audiences listening to certain modern compositions 
would be quite indifferent to a bar or two behind or ahead. 


The Menestrel states that a French musician who died in 1795 
has received the tardy honour of having a street in Paris named 
after him. By a decree of the President of the Republic the Rue 
de Gouttes-d’or has been changed to Rue de Phillidor. Fétis 
states that on the production of Phillidor’s one-act opera 
‘“ L’Amitié au Village,” in 1785, the author had the honour of 
being called for by the audience—at that time a very rare pro- 
ceeding. He was the composer of “ Le Sorcier,” ‘* Tom Jones,” 
and “‘ Maréchal Ferrant.” 


Apropos of Malle, Albani’s performance of Lucia at La Fenice 
on the oceasion of the Austrian Emperor’s visit, the Gazetta di 
Venezia suggests that the young folks of the present day who 
ignore their fathers’ enthusiasm for great singers, should hear 
Albani, and learn what is meant by the true canto Italiano, which 
has now unfortunately become the privileged possession of one 
or two most rare foreign artists. 

The reporter of a concert of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, thus kindly disposes of a number in the program and its 
composer :—‘' A Fest Overture by Lassen was placed at the end of 
the program. The audience seemed pleased with this, which was 
nothing more than a popular tune arranged for full orchestra. 
A piece taken at random from the repertory of Paul Falk's garden, 
or the negro minstrels, would be quite as appropriate. The over- 
ture is numbered Op. 51; from which we are reluctantly led to 
conclude that the world is afflicted with more trash from the same 
source.”’ 


The Journal de Lyon speaks in rapturous terms of a perform- 
ance on two pianos by M. and Mdme. Jaell. The ensemble was 
wonderful: “Si on efit fermé les yeux on aurait pu croire qu'il 
n’y avait qu’un piano touché par un artiste phénoméne a quatre 
mains. Lrillusion efit été d’autant plus facile qu'il y a entre le 
jeu de Mdme. Jaéll et celui de son mari une grande similitude.” 
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A permanent International Exhibition is to be opened at Geneva 
in 1876. It is to be hoped its permanence will be more enduring 
than that of the English “permanent” one. 

The sketch of Auber’s career by M. Victor Massé in the 
Menestrel has been brought to a conclusion. Auber worked to 
the last. Oppressed in spirit by his country’s misfortunes, by the 
German occupation of Paris, and by the excesses of the Com- 
mune, he still worked, and had sketched out some chamber 
music. Referring to these, he asked a friend to bring him some 
quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. With one of his old 
smiles he said, ‘‘I will study them, and then no doubt I shall at 
once commit to the flames all I have here done.” 

The Atheneum having ‘ found” a burlesque called ** Intimidad ; 
or, the Lost Regalia,” ‘‘ makes a note of” it, as ‘“‘ probably the 
weakest specimen yet exhibited of this feeblest form of theatrical 
entertainment.” It is marvellously successful. 


We have to chronicle the death of Mr. Joseph Williams in his 
eightieth year. He was a distinguished performer on the clarinet, 
and generally an accomplished and well informed musician. He 
was many years a director of the Philharmonic Society. 


The death is announced at Paris of M. Alphonse Royer, 
formerly director of the French Opera, at the age of seventy-two. 
Early in life, under the Restoration, he turned his attention to 
literature, and finally adopted the drama. He was first manager 
of the Odéon and afterwards of the Opera. In 1862 he gave up 
that position and became Inspector-General of the Fine Arts. 
He published several books and comedies, and furnished the text 
of several operas, of which ‘* Lucie di Lammermoor” appeared 
in 1839 ; the “ Favorite,” 1840; ‘* Don Pasquale,” 1848; ‘* Othello” 
1844 ; ** Jerusalem,” 1847; and ‘‘ Robert Bruce’’ in the same year. 
At the fall of the Empire he was deprived of his post, and the 
loss of income and grief at the misfortunes of his country preyed 
on his mind and weakened his constitution. 

The well-known actor Mélingue has died at Paris, aged sixty- 
four, from the effects of a severe cold. He was a great favourite 
with the public of the theatres devoted to melodrama. He gave 
his name to his particular style; and the expression has long 
been familliar of “jouer les Mélingue,” to designate parts of 
noble presence and grand manners. The name of Mélingue is in- 
separable from the great successes at the Théatre Historique of 
the elder Dumas, such as the ‘* Trois Mousquetaires,” ‘* Vingt ans 
Apres,” ** Les Girondins,” and ‘“‘ Monte Cristo.’ Afterwards, at 
the Gaité, Porte St. Martin, Ambigu, and Chatelet, he created the 
“Avocat des Pauvres” of Dennery, the ‘‘ Bossu’’ of Paul Féval, 
‘“lFanfan la Tulipe” of Paul Meurice, the ‘* Dame de Monsoreau” 
of Dumas and Maquet, and all those other dramas of “ cloak and 
sword” so full of movement and heroic action. In “‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini” he was unapproachable ; and, having been originally a 
sculptor, he nightly modelled on the stage a statue of Hebe so 
rapidly and so admirable executed that the audience regretted so 
charming a work had only a night’s existence. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Charles Lunn’s ‘* Philosophy of 
Voice” has reached a second edition. The first, as our readers 
know, was addressed chiefly to voice-trainers: the second, Mr. 
Lunn states, is ‘‘couched in simplest terms, which, while 
conveying my meaning in full, shall appeal not only to the class 
for whom it was originally written, but, by the substitution of 
ordinary for technical expressions, shall also be of service, as best 
my powers will allow, to all who may choose to read my words.” 
Alluding to the success of his system, he says: ‘‘ Although my 
results are as yet confined to the less brilliant, but perhaps more 
useful spheres of the pulpit and the platform, I have little doubt 
but that when the system has been applied in the training of 
vocalists for public life, I shall be there also equally well repre- 
sented.” Besides carefully going over the original work, the 
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author has added a short Appendix, containing some curious and 
valuable remarks on the Basis of Musical Expression. 


It now appears there is to be no Worcester Festival this year, The 
Dean and Chapter contemplated blending with their sermons and 
services in the Cathedral a performance of Mendelssohn’s « Lauda 
Sion” and Spohr’s *‘ Last Judgment.” But this they have abap. 
doned—we think wisely. We think their conduct in doing away 
with the Festival as it was, unwise and uncalled for: but as they 
have done so, let them take their stand on their own music, 4 
good selection of Cathedral services and anthems, well performed, 
will prove very attractive, and will help to revive a taste for one 
branch of English music which seems in common with others ty 
suffer from foreign inroads. From Tallis to Purcell and Gibbons 
from these to Boyce and Greene and Croft and Atwood, selection 
might be made quite worthy of an annual festival. Only let the 
Dean and Chapter be merciful in the infliction of long and dreary 
sermons, and let them eschew strait-laced and Pharisaic regula. 
tions. 


There is said to be nothing new under the sun, but a performang 
of Rossini's overture to the ‘‘ Rarbiere,” arranged for twenty-fow 
hands on four pianofortes certainly savours to us of novelty, 
This is no imaginative ‘“‘number:” it is an item in a concert. 
program announcing the first concert given by Mr. Rhodes, 
pupils at the Croydon Academy of Music, on April 29, as we go to 
press. Mr. Rhodes is well known as an accomplished organist 
and pianoforte player, and his success in tuition has been vey 
great; possibly the wish to give all his pupils something to d 
may have originated the ingenious expedient. Mendelssohn's 
‘‘ Wedding March ” is to be given in a similar way. There is no 
lack of pianoforte solos, and vocal songs and duets in the pro. 
gram, the whole of which with one exception are to be played by 
ladies and gentlemen in statu pupillari.. The solitary exception is 
a pianoforte solo by Mr. T. Wingham of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Music copyrights still appear to retain their value, and to be 
eagerly sought after by those who are the best judges. The 
recent sale of music plates and copyrights of Messrs. Cramer 
and Co., under the direction of Messrs. Puttick and Simp 
son, included many popular compositions. Some of the more 
important lots are specified below :—Lot 103, Cooper's Intr- 
duction to the Organ, £234; 111, Sullivan’s Light of the 
World, £271 ; 170, Blumenthal’s When we are parted, £87; 279, 
Lillo’s La Desolazione, £43; 320, Glover’s Soft fell the Devs, 
£38 ; 476, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh’s Galatea 
Waltz, £40; 485, Godfrey’s Wind-up Galop, £37; 496, Jullien’s 
English Quadrilles, £31; 565, Barnet’s Mountain Sylph, £172 18.; 
569, Sir John Goss’s Harmony and Thorough Bass, £451; 57), 
Macfarren’s Harmony, £159; 571, Richter’s Harmony al 
Counterpoint, £333; 671, Levy’s Baby Mine, £33; 771 to 77, 
Cramer’s Chamber Trios for female voices, £1040; 832, John 
Thomas’s Songs of Wales, £145; 833, Twelve Welsh Melodies, 
£150; 955, Farnie’s Nemesis, £62; 974, Pinsuti’s Morning 
Smiled, £27 12s.; 1049, Smart’s Beside the Old Corn Mill, £51; 
1059, Smith’s (Alice Mary) West Wind, £40; 1075, Sullivan's 0 
ma Charmante, £525; 1079, Sullivan’s Guinevere, £303 ; 1080, 
Sullivan’s Sailor's Grave, £97; 1081, Little Maid of Arcadee, 
£288 ; 1083, Sullivan’s The Young Mother, £105 ; 1084, Sullivan's 
There sits a bird, £102; 1122, Cramer’s Vocal Gems, £1489; 
1229, Rendano’s Chant du Paysan, £280; 1570, M’Leod’s Scot- 
land Yet, £49 10s.; 1616, Henry Leslie’s Arrangement of the Lass 
of Richmond Hill, £87. Total, £13,000. 


Musical Degrees appear likely to become exceedingly common. 
At Oxford on April 10th, there was a long list of Mus. Bac. and 
Mus. Doc.; and the sister University has not been behind ® 
conferring degrees. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury n0¥ 
and then gives the courted designation; so that altogether the 
supply is likely to equal the demand. A special “grace” is a 
nounced at Cambridge to make Professor Macfarren a Mus. Dov: 
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SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 


In commencing the third lecture of this course Sir 
Robert Stewart, referring to the combination of 
bagpipe and dulcimer, said he had ascertained that in 
Tralee it was customary to use these instruments 
together half a century ago. Last week, continued the 
jecturer, 1 alluded to the difficulty in accounting for 
the “ Virginal” being so named, that instrument having 
heen in use before the reign of the Royal Virgin who 
founded this ancient University. The tuning of the 
Virginal had been alluded to in a wall inscription or 
«proverb ” at the manor house of Leckingfield, York- 
shire, Which dated from the time of Henry VIL. : 


“A slack string in a Virginal, it soundeth not aright, 
It doth abide no wresting, it is so loose and light.” 


The derivation of the ‘“Clavichord” was readily 
traced to ‘‘clavis,’’ a key (not the tuning-key, as some 
had supposed, for this was common to the harp also), 
and “chordon,” a string. An expression constantly in 
use for Clavichords and Virginals demanded some 
notice. One of these was constantly described as “a 
pair,” not that there was any bi-form construction in 
either, but that it was the practice thus to call many 
things in the ordinary social life of England at the 
time. Thus they spoke of a ‘pair of organs” not 
(said Sir Robert Stewart) like that large instrument in 
yonder gallery, with its choir organ standing out in 
front, nor like the organ in the College Chapel. These 
may, indeed, be called ‘‘ double organs,’ with their 
carved and gilded cases divided into two separate parts. 
It was not, however, to such instruments our fore- 
fathers alluded to when they spoke of ‘“‘a payre of 
orgons.” The expression merely meant an organ with 
more pipes than one—a clavichord or virginal, with 
more strings than one. In Jonson and Heywood, and 
their contemporaries, we find ‘“‘a pair of beads,” ‘a 
pait of chegsmen,” of “ stars,” of ‘‘ stairs,” of ‘ steps,”’ 
just as we speak of a “pair of tongs’ or a “ pair 
of bellows.” And this is the form of expres- 
sion employed in the extract from ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” to which I alluded last week. The 
family are in Mr. Interpreter’s house, and having 
s been shown many curiosities, including ‘ Eve's 
Apple,” * Jacob's Ladder,” &c., Prudence takes them 
“into a dining-room, where stood a pair of virginals, 
soshe played upon them, and turned what she had 
showed them into this excellent song.” Singular to 
say, although there was little or no difference between 
the spinet and virginal, no one ever spoke of “a pair of 
spinets,” the expression was never employed. He (Sir 
R, Stewart) would direct their. attention to the many 
beautiful photographs of spinets and virginals which 
had been lent by the South Kensington authorities ; 
some of these instruments were profusely ornamented 
with precious stones, one (which had been purchased 
for £1200 at the Paris Exhibition) contained 1928 
jewels of various sorts. One spinet was of the date of 
1741; of this, the owner, Mr. Rogers, of Limerick 
Cathedral, had kindly contributed a photograph, which 
Was suspeuded on the adjoining wall, and had over 
the keyboard the inseription— 


“ Intactum sileo: pereute, dulce cano.” 


It had been customary to inscribe similar quaint 
mottoes upon these instruments. Thus the following 
Was found on an old virginal :— 





‘*T once was living in the woods, 
But now I am cut down 
By stroke of cruel axe, indeed, 
But yet in my renown. 
For while I lived I spake nought else 
But what the boisterous wind 
Compelled my murmuring strains unto, 
But dead, I please the mind 
And ears of such as hear me sing, 
So pleasant is my music’s ring.” 

The pitch of ancient keyed instruments had been b 
no means uniform; many spinets were tuned a fift 
above, and one, called ‘‘ Ottavino,” even an octave 
above the customary tuning. There did not seem to 
have been any standard of pitch like what prevails at 
present, and some authorities (amongst them Mr. 
Charles Salaman, to whose taste and skilled research 
the subject owes a great deal of the light thrown upon 
it of late years), thought the pitch of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were about a third lower than 
ours; if so, it was difficult to account for the deep 
vocal bass-parts of those days. The inquiry was, in 
truth, surrounded by difficulties. Some years ago, 
when passing a few days with Sir Frederic Ouseley, at 
Tenbury, he (the lecturer) had remarked that Sir 
Frederic’s harpsichord was about a third below the 
correct pitch. Of this, a fine instrument with two rows 
of keys, they could see two photographed views which 
the distinguished Oxford Professor had kindly con- 
tributed for these lectures. It had been made in 1778 
by B. Shudi, predecessor of the eminent firm of Messrs. 
Broadwood, who had presented it to Sir F. Ouseley. 
The harpsichord was, in fact, only a large spinet ; the 
latterhad but one string to each note, while‘ harpsicons”’ 
(the old appellation of the harpsichord) had two, three, 
and even more. He (Sir R. Stewart) had last week 
explained to them the way the tone of the spinet was 
produced, each string was twanged with a quill, and 
hence the name spinet, from spina, a “thorn” or 
“point.” Even F. Couperin, one of the greatest 
composers and players upon these instruments, had 
complained of their monotony. With a view to remedy 
this the plectra had been formed of brass, steel, ivory, 
and leather of various sorts, while the various rows of 
‘jacks ”’ so fitted were brought into play by stops like 
the organ, or by levers worked by the performer's knee. 
But with all these contrivances, which were called Ist 
and 2nd unison, octave stop, lute, mandolin, ftageolet, 
oboe or violin, there was really not much difference in 
the tone produced, which continued to be just what Dr. 
Burney had caustically described it—viz., ‘A scratch 
with a sound at the end of it.” It was, doubtless, in 
allusion to these fancied imitations of various instru- 
ments that an essayist in No. 158 of The Tatler had 
described the harpsichord as ‘“‘a consort rr concert, 
as the word was spelled in modern days) in itself.” 
They were fortunate in having a real harpsichord to 
examine that day—a beautiful old instrument, which 
probably had cost £100 or £120 originally, but had 
been purchased last year for an absurdly small sum at 
the sale of Archdeacon Agar’s effects in St. Stephen’s 
Green, and had belonged to Lord Normanton, formerly 
Archbishop of Dublin. Fortunately it had now fallen 
into the hands of a gentleman of taste, who, having 
cleaned the fine mahogany case and rich brass work 
hinges of the instrument, had requilled a few of the 
jacks, and very kindly lent it to them to-day. Asa 
proof that music of its own epoch and style was capable 
of producing a good effect upon it, Sir Robert now 
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played a portion of one of Handel's concertos. Some 
interesting details were here given referring to the 
necessity of keeping harpsichord lids raised in order 
to let their tinkling sounds escape, and also to admit of 
the louvres of the Venetian swell being opened, which 
was done by a lever worked with the player’s knee. In 
allusion to this custom of raising the lid an anecdote 
was related of a leader of the Covent Garden band 
having once asked Dr. Arne (as if in hopes of discover- 
ing the secret of his success in “ Artaxerxves”’)—‘ Dr. 
Arne, when you composed your fine opera, whether did 
you write it with the lid of your harpsichord up or 
down ?” It became the custom to paint the lid of some 
instruments elaborately, both within and without. 
Thus had Salvator Rosa once wagered that he would 
render a worthless harpsichord valuable ; and he had made 
good his assertion, for the instrument fetched a thousand 
scudi from the manner in which it had been embellished 
by his pencil. Viscount Powerscourt’s harpsichord (of 
which a photograph hung on the wall close by) had 
thus been decorated by Vander Meulen, the great 
Belgian painter, who had celebrated so many of the 
events of the reign of Louis XIV. He (Sir R. Stewart) 
had, for the lecture of this day, obtained from a friend 
a number of fine engraved portraits of this painter, of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Mary Queen of Scots, of Henry 
Purcell, and of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette—she, 
to whom had once belonged this beautiful relic, now in 
the possession of Lord Powerscourt, had been always 
musical, and in her youth was associated with Mozart, 
for when that child-musician slipped upon the polished 
floor of the Palace at Vienna, and fell to the ground, 
Marie Antoinette stopped, and assisted him to rise, 
Little 


while another young archduchess passed on. 
Mozart was so affected by this kindness on the part of 
the future Queen of France that he declared to her that 


he “‘ would marry her” forthwith. A small portion of 
the wire with which this beautifully-painted harpsichord 
had been strung was well worth inspection, and had 
been framed along with the photograph, like that of Sir 
Frederick Ouseley. It was of uncommon fineness ; but 
when the hammers of the pianoforte came into use, the 
strings received such powerful blows, that fine wire of 
this sort proved incapable of resisting them, and hence 
the heavy stringing of modern days. This instrument, 
made in 1612, had been restored by Pascal Taskin in 
1774; not being now in playable order, it had little 
save Vander Meulen’s pairtings and the memory of 
Marie Antoinette to recommend it. The case and legs 
were all gilded, so that the wood was nowhere visible. 
It had two rows of keys, four sets of jacks, and a 
compass of five octaves, F to F’, and had been exhibited 
at South Kensington within the last few years. Sir R. 
Stewart now briefly alluded to the harpsichord works of 
Rameau (whose ingenious system of harmony had been 
fully developed ini our own day by Logier), and to 
Frangois Couperin, also to Scarlatti, and the amusing 
rencontre between him and the Irish musician, Thomas 
Rosingrave, who compared his playing to the hundred 
devils. [Rosingrave’s father Daniel had been organist 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral}—concluding with an allusion 
to Henry Purcell, the most original musical genius 
England had ever produced. Purcell had died before 
his time, it was said from the effects of a cold brought 
on by exposure outside the door of his own house, his 
wife having refused to admit her truant lord when 
returning home from some conyiyial party, The 





et 


musical illustrations included pieces by Ramegy 
Couperin, D. Scarlatti, and H. Purcell, performed by 
the lecturer and some of his pupils, and one lady sang 
with much sweetness a little chanson composed hy 
Queen Marie Antoinette. . 


At the fourth lecture there was a fuller attendance thay 
at any of the previous ones. Sir Robert Stewart said:— 


Such of my auditors as heard the last lecture, ang 
can recall the singular tones produced by the quills op 
the strings of the harpsichord, may have felt surprisy 
that our forefathers could have so long endured, much 
less admired, anything so different from the keyed jp. 
struments of our day. But, in such matters, allowance 
must be made both for the effect of habit in the hearers, 
and difference in the instruments themselves ; fo, 
although we were fortunate in obtaining a spinet and 4 
harpsichord for you to hear (and I do not think that in 
the whole of Ireland there now exists one other), still 
we cannot be said to have heard the harpsichord to 
advantage, the tuners who understood the proper quill. 
ing of these instruments having long departed, and the 
proper style of touching the keys being, to some extent, 
lost. Custom is indeed all-powerful. To borrow a 
illustration from dress—can we conceive anything 
more unbecoming than the fashion of ladies’ dress from 
1780 to 1820? When young people of the present day 
are shown fashion-books published between the dates | 
have named, they smile incredulously, and are slow to 
admit that such dresses could ever have existed, much 
less that ladies thus attired were just as attractive, if 
not more so, than they are now. We may the more 
readily understand our ancestors’ admiration for the 
thin and biting plectrum-twang (here Sir Robert first 
touched the strings of the piano with his finger-nails, 
and then struck the keys in the ordinary manner) by 
reflecting that they were accustomed to this sort of tone 
in their other instruments. Thus their shawm, chalu- 
meau, or shalmy (derived from the calamus, or reed), 
their hautboy, bassoon, and bagpipe—all partook of 
this quality. The early English stringed instruments, 
too, ‘those chests of viols” in which they delighted 
were of nasal timbre, and not at all what we should call 
mellow. Of this there is amusing evidence in the catch 
written by Henry Purcell (whose portrait hangs on 
yonder wall) in ridicule of the viol-di-Gamba, or knee- 
viol, of the Rey, Mr. Gostling (the bass singer admired 
by Charles II.) The burden of the catch ran thus:— 

Whet, whet, whet, 

Sweep, sweep, sweep ; 

Zingle, zingle, zing, 

Zit, zan, zounds ! 
Even so lately as 1768, when Zumpe, a German harpii- 
chord maker, began to make pianos in London, he 
sought to imitate the harpsichord tone; and when old 
John Broadwood, by using a thicker covering for his 
hammers, produced a softer timbre, the harpsichord 
players found fault with it as “tubby and dull.” I, 
however, our tastes have changed, even if we are wisel 
than our fathers, it seemed a pity to destroy their work 
so ruthlessly as we do. Among the lectures on 
music read in this hall two years ago, one was devo 
to the harp, in which I drew attention to the wholesale 
destruction of those instruments, a demolition so wanton 
and so sweeping, that except the ancient and beautiful 
specimen fortunately preserved in our own College 
Museum scarcely one antique harp can be found 2 
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Ireland. Much the same may be said of the harpsi- 
chord and spinet. Those who possess specimens (and 
they are very few) have either permitted the “ jacks” 
to be pulled out by the children, or converted the instru- 
ments to even baser uses. One lady I know to have 
employed the case of her harpsichord as a pantry-press, 
and kept butter and eggs in it, the jacks and strings 
being destroyed. Some of the letters I received on this 
subject would excite a smile. Here is one: ‘* Sir—In 
reply to your advertisement, I beg to say I have got a 
harpsichord, which you can have for £2; it is in 
capital condition, but the inside is all gone!’ In 
several instances where it was reported that harpsi- 
chords existed, such as at Castletown House, in the 
county of Dublin, and at Ballycorus, on the borders of 
the Wicklow Hills, it turned out that the so-called 
harpsichords were only old pianos with dates of 1790 
to 1800. Again two of my former pupils had married 
into ancient Irish country families ; both ladies thought 
there was a harpsichord somewhere. At length one 
was found in a harness-room in a remote part of the 
building—the other in a dark cellar. Both the instru- 
ments had been utterly destroyed by damp and neglect. 
I trust, however, that by directing attention to the 
matter, some of these once-valued old instruments (for 
in some families spinets were left by will to particularly 
musical individuals), may yet be rescued from their 
neglected state and rendered playable. Many harpsi- 
chords had been destroyed for the sake of their beauti- 
fully painted panels. I myself was witness to this 
process of destruction, for when visiting Erard’s factory 
last year, I saw a set of panels, representing nymphs, 
shepherds, and satyrs, about to be fastened outside the 
works of a new grand piano. I thought how much 
better to have left the antique instrument in its own 
quaintly ornamented case, and to have enclosed the 
magnificent Krard works in their usual plain but 
elegant envelope of rosewood. In England people are 
not generally so destructive, it is a conservative soil, 
and about forty of these old relics were recently 
collected at South Kensington. It is interesting to 
recall such descriptions of old instruments as that of 
Burney, ‘‘ The most magnificent harpsichord made by 
Shudi for Frederick the Great, all silver and tortoise- 
shell” (what has become of it)? I find (continued Sir 
Robert Stewart) that the old harpsichord on which 
Queen Hortense, the mother of Napoleon IIL., practised, 
is still religiously preserved in the Chateau of Arenen- 
berg. You will recollect that to this lady (a scholar of 
Mdme. Campan) is attributed the well-known air, 
“Partant pour la Syrie” (a few bars of the air were 
here played). Most visitors to the interesting ‘ Hotel 
de Cluny” will recollect the curious Italian spinects 
included in that collection. When Logier visited 
Berlin in 1824, he too found the harpsichord of Fasch 
(founder of the Singakademie there) still preserved, 
ad has recorded his conviction that the Berliners 
Would not have exchanged it for the finest Broadwood 
Grand which England could produce. Let us (con- 
tinued the lecturer) recall the names of some of the 
twtuosi who, in England and abroad, were famous for the 
tanner of touching the keys of these old relics. There 
were the German Bachs—a numerous tribe—of whom 
John Sebastian and his son John Christian were chief. 
Later on too there was Mozart. Of the French 
ouperins there were ten, all famous, though none so 
seat as Francois, called Le Grand. Our French list 





would not be complete without Mdme. Laguerre, 
chamber musician to Mdme. Montespan (1680-1721). 
Of Fasch (harpsichordist to Frederick the Great) we 
have just spoken. Then in England there was Handel 
and Kelway, whom old Mrs, Delany thought little 
inferior to him. ‘Travers also, and Battishill— 
cathedral writers as well as harpsichordists—and Wor- 
gan, and wild Tom Rosingrave, who, the son of an 
Englishman, became, as usual, ‘‘ more Irish than the 
Irish themselves.” He it was who compared Scarlatti's 
transcendent harpsichord execution to “ ten hundred 
devils at the instrument.” Nay, even his subsequent 
love-making was characteristic of the man; for, when 
jilted by the lady of his choice, he borrowed a simile 
from the harpsichord, and declared that he distinctly 
perceived his heart-strings crack the moment she rejected 
him; this he called his crepation, fancifully deriving 
his sensations from the Italian verb crepare, “to 
crack.’ Indeed he sometimes believed that Satan 
played upon this fanciful stringed instrument. In 
Ireland, the Hon. Garret Wesley (or Wellesley), 
second Lord Mornington, and the Hon. Mr. Brownlow, 
afterwards Lord Lurgan, were famous harpsichordists. 
Three more famous players—ladies—must conclude 
our list. Lady Hamilton (Nelson’s friend), who had a 
fine Shudi harpsichord at Naples, and was, besides, 
described by Mozart's father as a “ most expressive 
clavier player.” Mrs. Billington, who performed in 
public at six years of age, and of whose legato Salomon 
(who brought Haydn to England) said, ‘ Sare, she 
sings wit her fingares!” Lastly, the Princess Czar- 
toryski, consort of the Polish noble of that name. 
This lady—one of the most attractive women of her 
time—was born in 1748. She visited London in 
company with the Russian Ambassador. She was 
also admired by the Duc de Lauzun, the French Am- 
bassador ; accompanied by both she quitted England 
for Belgium. There the two Ambassadors fell out and 
had a duel about her. So national was she, that she 
turned her palace into an hospital for the wounded, 
during the Polish Revolution in 1880; she died at an 
advanced age in 1884. Her portrait, including that of 
her favourite harpsichord, engraved during her visit to 
London in 1770, hangs yonder, adjoining that of Mrs. 
Billington. Sir Robert Stewart then alluded to Tabel 
(a Flemish emigrant, who was the first to manufacture 
harpsichords in England; he had learned the art from 
Rucker’s successor), also mentioning his two workmen, 
Burkhardt Shudi (the founder of the great firm of Broad- 
wood) and Kirkmann. The latter, who married Tabel’s 
widow, seems to have secured the lady by a sort of 
coup de main, giving her but half an hour to decide 
whether she would have him or not, but swearing that 
married he had resolved to be that very morning. The 
lady consented, and by this union Kirkmann secured 
the good-will of the house, a stock of seasoned timber, 
and every requisite for harpsichord manufacture. 
When guitars came into fashion to the detriment of 
the harpsichord trade, Kirkmann shrewdly averted 
ruin, and caused a revolution in taste by presenting all 
the milliners’ apprentices and maids with guitars. He 
had them also taught to play. This degraded the 
guitar from its place among fashionable accomplish- 
ments, and restored the harpsichord to public favour. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was 
less attention paid to expression in music ; such refine- 
ments as forte, piano, slurs, and doubly-dotted notes, 
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rarely written down, were taught by the conductor at 
rehearsal. But as the eighteenth century advanced, and 
expression became more sought for, men were no 
longer satisfied with the harpsichord. It has been often 
remarked that whenever social or political wants are 
experienced they are generally supplied in various 
places, and nearly at the same time,—‘‘the hour” in 
short ‘‘ produces the man.” So it was with the piano- 
forte ; within a few years of each other, in Italy, France, 
Germany, and in England, were produced instruments 
closely resembling the pianoforte as we see it. The 
priority of date, however, belongs to the Italian 
inventor, Bartollomeo Cristofali, who in 1711 first 
struck the strings with hammers, and called his inven- 
tion by an Italian name. Marius, of Paris, produced 
his “ Clavecin & Maillets’’ in 1716. Schroeter seems 
to have hit on his ‘‘ Hammer Clavier” in the following 
year at Dresden. From the imperfect communication 
which then existed between various European coun- 
tries, and from an examination of the evidence adduced, 
it is unlikely that any of these talented men borrowed 
from the others. To Dr. Rimbault belongs the credit 
of fixing the date, and by him the evidence of the 
priority of the Italian invention is clearly established. 
So heedlessly, however, had this been treated that not 
unfrequently some one of the three names—Cristofali, 
Marius, or Schroeter—had been altogether omitted by 
writers on the subject. In the pianoforte action it was 
necessary altogether to sever the connection between 
the key and the hammer after the blow had been given ; 
this did not exist in the ordinary mechanism for ring- 
ing bells, nor in the organ, clavichord, or harpsichord ; 
but it formed the great difficulty in the pianoforte 
mechanism. To remedy this had been also the object 
of the English inventor, the Rev. William Mason, 
Canon Residentiary of York, a friend of the poet Gray, 
and also a poet, an essayist, and a most ingenious 
mechanic. Mason had invented the “ celestinette,” a 
little keyed-instrument, alluded to in the ‘‘ Delany Cor- 
respondence,” and passed with many persons as also 
the inventor of the piano in England. The musical 
illustrations of the lecturer included one of the pedal 
clavichord sonatas of Sebastian Bach, composed for W. 
Freidemann Bach in 1728; also Schumann's study, 
No. 1, in C major, for the pedal piano; these were 
played as trios for violoncello, harmonium, and piano, 
in the absence of a pedal instrument. A lady also 
played the Allegro from Bach's ‘Concerto in the 
Italian Style,” and the lecture was concluded by 
members of the University Choral Society singing 
‘‘ Lord of all power,” a little anthem composed by the 
Rey. W. Mason, above alluded to. 








TESTIMONIAL TO SIR JOHN GOSS. 


On the retirement of Sir John Goss, after a service 
of nearly forty years, from the honourable and arduous 
office of organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, it was 
resolved, at a meeting of the College of Organists, that 
his long and useful professional career, which had been 
productive of so much benefit to musical art, his worth 
as a musician, and his estimable personal qualities 
demanded some practical expression of the regard in 


which he was universally held among musicians. In 


——<——_= 
collected, and it was unanimously agreed that th 
testimonial should be in the form of a trust deed toned 
ing in Sir John Goss’s name an exhibition for choriste 
boys at the Royal Academy of Music. The sum Wa 
ascordingly invested for that purpose, the traste 
being Mr. Wesley, the treasurer of the College r 
Organists, Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Pay) 
Cathedral, and the Rey. John Goss, of Hereford 
Yesterday afternoon the formal presentation of the dei 
to Sir John Goss was made at the Chapter House, g; 
Paul's, in the presence of the Bishop of Carlisle ‘a 
Miss Goodwin, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., Mr, Johy 
Hullah, Mr. W. H. Monk, Mr. George Cooper, \, 
Winn, and the other Vicars Choral of St. Paul's Mi 
Jekyll, Mr. C. E. Stephens, representing the Roy 
Society of Musicians, and the Philharmonic Society 
and many more. By way of compliment to Sir Joh 
Goss, the whole of the music sung and played at the 
afternoon service at St. Paul’s was of his own compos. 
tion. In the absence of the Rev. Sir F. Gore-Ouseley 
who had undertaken to present the testimonial, thy 
duty was gracefully discharged by Mr. John Hullgh, 
In the course of his speech Mr. Hullah spoke of gjp 
John Goss as a musician and composer of the highes 
class of excellence, and as one who, with the greate 
success, had reconciled modern discovery and effect jn 
musical art with ecclesiastical expression. Ther 
ought to be, he said, no new music unless there wa 
continually a new style. Sir John Goss was originally 
a choir boy at St. Paul’s under the then famoy 
organist, Attwood, who was himself a pupil of Mozart, 
and he had thus been trained in an excellent schoo, 
As a musician, an organist, and a teacher, Sir John 
Goss was entitled to the highest praise. Sir John 
then briefly and feelingly returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed ina 
genial speech by the Bishop of Carlisle and secondel 
by Mr. Monk, of King’s College. 












DEATH OF MADAME PLEYEL. 


Mdme. Pleyel, the celebrated pianist, died st 
Brussels on March 81. Marie Felicite Denise Moke 
was born at Paris in July, 1811. Her father was 
a Belgian, her mother a native of Germany. She 
studied successively under Jacques Herz, Moseheles, 
Kalkbrenner ; and when but fifteen years was, according 
to Feétis, a pianist. of the first rank. Mendelssohn aud 
Liszt had the highest opinion of her talent and taste. 
She was married to Camille Pleyel, a partuer 
in the celebrated Paris pianoforte factory. After 
visiting Germany and Russia, she settled at Brussels, 
and in 1848 was appointed Professor of the Piano 
forte in the Brussels Conservatoire; and to he 
is in a great measure owing the excellence of this 
school of pianoforte playing. When she visited England 
her playing drew large audiences, including all the 
leaders of the musical world. Of late years she has 
rarely played in public, and only we believe in response 
to the calls of charity. She was buried in the cometety 
of Laeken. She has bequeathed 10,000 francs to the 
Association of Artistes-Musiciens, and has ordered thet 
her jewels should be sold for the benefit of necessitious 





pursuance of that resolution upwards of £300 was 


artists. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The opening of the Covent Garden Opera House on 
faster Tuesday was hardly satisfactory. The rendering 
of Rossini’s latest opera, ‘‘ Guglielmo Tell,” was rough 
and unsteady, the band often uncertain, and the chorus 
harsh and out of tune. Sig. Vianesi was the conductor. 
If the ensemble was bad, the artists were little above 
mediocrity. Of Mdlle. Bianchi, the best we can say is 
that time and cultivation may place her in a very good 

sition; at present she is terribly overweighted as 
Mathilde. Sig. Marini was a fairly efficient Arnoldo, 
snd Sig. Maurel as Tell obtained considerable applause. 
We could speak in the highest terms of Sig. Tagliafico 
4s Gessler, but for the effect of time on his formerly fine 
vice. Sig. Bagagiolo used his power with effect. 
Something may be allowed for the effects of ungenial 
weather, but we ought to have better things at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

On April 1 the ‘‘ Freischiitz " was given, Sig. Bevig- 
nani taking the baton. It was a better performance 
than the preceding, and Weber’s fine music told well. 
Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera”’ was given on April 8, 
two of the artists, Sigg. Graziani and Tagliafico, 
having played the same parts on its production at 
Covent Garden in 1861. A new tenor, Sig. de Sanctis, 
who played Riccardo, is a real acquisition: with good 
voice and taste, and well up in stage business. Madlle. 
Angeri was the Amelia ; Mdlle. Scalchi played Ulrica. 
Both ladies greatly distinguished themselves. 

“Don Giovanni”’ was given for the first time this 
season On Saturday, April 10, and as usual when 
Mozart's chef d’euvre is played, the house was crammed. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were among the 
sudience, and their visit doubtless increased the 
throng; then there was the other attraction of a new 
Zerlina in the person of a young lady styled Malle. 
Zare Thalberg. The young débutante (she is, we 
believe, in her seventeenth year) met with a most 
cordial reception, which was fully warranted by the 
manner in which she played her part. It is said that 
it was her first appearance on the boards and the first 
time she had ever sung with an orchestra. If so her 
self-possession and tact were extraordinary. She suc- 
ceeded in carrying away her audience, and was encored 
in the “La ci darem,” ‘‘ Batti, batti,” and ‘* Vedrai 
carino.” Her voice is pure and sweet, and if not 
wduly tried will improve in quality ; her intonation is 
good, and she has evidently been well taught. We 
hardly suppose she will ever rival the “ invention” of 
one manager, or the “creation” of another; but we 
believe that a brilliant future and a high rank in 
the artistic world are to be attained if Mdlle. Zaré 
Thalberg is not spoiled by hyperbolical praise and 
injudicious adulation. Her success as Zerlina involves, 
itmust be remembered, no great musical acquirements, 
her youth and pleasing manner, and her pure voice, 
combined with the name she bears, have enabled her 
fomake a most favourable début. A great deal of real 
work is to be done, and much experience gained, 
before she can legitimately rank among the prime 
donne of the day. The other characters were well 
wast: Mdme. Vilda, Donna Anna; Malle. D’Angeri, 
Bleiva ; M. Maurel, Don Giovanni; Sigg. Marini, 
Campi, Capponi, were respectively Ottavio, Leporello, 
tad Masetto ; and the Commendatore was played by Sig. 
lgliafico, The opera has been thrice repeated during 





the month, when the favourable verdict of the previous 


audience as regards the new soprano was fully 
endorsed. 


On Tuesday, April 20, the re-appearance of Malle. 
Albani drew a most crowded audience, who testified in 
the most enthusiastic manner their admiration of the 
youthful and charming Canadian vocalist. We were 
the first to predict the high position which Malle. 
Albani would attain: a prediction more than justified 
by the event, and which has now been endorsed by 
those who looked coolly on her early efforts. Alluding 
to her first appearance before an English audience, on 
April 2, 1872, the 7'imes now says: ‘Her performance 
then exhibited gifts and qualities quite out of the 
ordinary way. Season after season, however, it has 
been advancing gradually towards the absolute excel- 
lence which it may be said in all fairness to have 
attained, both in the dramatic embodiment and its 
vocal illustration. In fact, the progress made by 
Malle. Albani as an actress is hardly less remarkable 
than the progress she has made as a singer. Her 
portrayal of the innocent village maiden, who has only 
her heart to offer for dowry, is as interesting in its 
details as it is natural and charming in its general 
bearing. Her execution of the music, here simple and 
melodious, there florid and ornate, here so plaintive, 
there so joyous, is in each particular almost all that 
could be wished, leaving scarcely a point open to 
criticism.” The Sonnambula, in which Mdlle. Albani 
first appeared, was chosen for her rentrée this season. 
With the single exception of Malibran, possibly her 
Amina has never been equalled. We need not recapitu- 
late the beauties of her performance, but the contrast 
in style between the ‘‘ Ah! non credea” and the “ Ah! 
non giunge’’—the two extremes of pathos and exulta- 
tion—gave convincing proof of the highest qualities of 
actress and singer. ‘There was no end of applause, 
recalls, and bouquets. Signor Piazza was the Elvino, 
Signor Bagagiolo the Count, Mdlle. Cottini Lisa, and 
Mdme. Anese Teresa. Signor Vianesi conducted. 


In the “ Lucia di Lammermoor” Malle. Albani is in 
the highest rank. Her performance throughout was 
splendid, her most successful efforts being in the 
mad-scene, culminating in the cadence with the flute, 
which procured a triple recall. Sig. Pavani was the 
Edgardo, and Signori Graziani, Capponi, and Sabaten, 
were respectively Enrico, Raimondo, and Arturo. 

Malle. Marimon in “ La Figlia del Reggimento” has 
quite sustained her well deserved reputation ; she was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm: the opera 
has been played twice, the second time on April 24. 

In ** Fra Diavolo” Mdlle. Smeroschi was the Zerlina, 
which she played to perfection; Mdlle. Scalchi tho 
Lady Coburg. Sig. Naudin was the brigand, the two 
bravos Sigg. Tagliafico and Capponi. 

On April 26 ‘“ Guglielmo Tell” was the opera, and 
** Un Ballo in Maschera"’ was played on the following 
night. 

“Don Giovanni” was played on Thursday, April 29 ; 
‘‘ Tl Flauto’ was announced for Friday, and ‘Rigoletto "’ 
with Malle. Albani as Gilda on Saturday. Five nights 
a week with occasional concerts indicates hard wear 
and tear for the artists. 


‘* Lohengrin” is announced for May 10, and “‘ Dinorah”’ 


for the first appearance this season of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti for May 11. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The season of Her Majesty's Opera commenced on 
Saturday, April 10, at Drury Lane, with Beethoven's 
‘* Fidelio.” Malle. Titiens, the greatest representative 
of Leonora now on the stage, was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. ‘The other characters were played 
by Sig. Bignardi (Florestan), Herr Behrens (Rocco), 
Sig. Catalani (Pizarro), and Malle. Bauermeister 
(Marcellina). Sig. Bignardi, a tenor new to this 
country, gave considerable promise. Herr Behrens, as 
Rocco, left little to be desired. The quartet in canon 
in the first act, for Marcellina, Rocco, Leonora, and 
Jacquino, was encored and repeated. The orchestra, 
under Sir Michael Costa, was superb; and the overture 
in E, and that in C, which preceded the second act, 
were admirably played, the last being encored. The 
chorus generally acquitted themselves well, ‘and the 
performance was an auspicious opening of the season. 
The opera was preceded by the National Anthem for 
chorus and orchestra. 

On the 13th Flotow’s “ Marta” was played with 
Malle. Louise Singelli as Marta, Signor Brignoli as 
Lionel, Herr Behrens as Plunket, and Signor Zoboli as 
Tristan. Last not least was the inimitable Trebelli- 
Bettini as Nancy, her singing and acting perfect as 
usual. The opera went well, and encores were frequent. 

On the 16th “ Lucrezia Borgia” was played perfectly 
as regards the ladies—Titiens and Trebelli—and the 
band and chorus. Signor Campanini is not the best 
Gennaro we have seen, nor is Herr Behrens the worst 
Alphonso. Both artists, indeed, were respectable, but a 
very long way behind some who have played those 

arts. 

On the 17th Mdlle. Elena Varesi made her début in the 
character of Gilda, in Verdi’s masterpiece. Her father 
and mother were both distinguished artists in the lyric 
drama, and her accomplishments vocal and historical 
are worthy of her parents, and testify to the excellence 
of her training. Her voice a clear and sweet soprano, 
is hardly remarkable for power, but it has that peculiar 
penetrating quality which is perhaps more useful. She 
was rather nervous at first, but soon acquired perfect 
self-possession, when her ease and graceful bearing, 
and dramatic talent at once became evident. She 
acquitted herself well, and made a great impression : 
and this we believe will be increased on her next 
appearance. Whe Maddalena of Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
was most excellent. Sigg. Gillandi and Galassi, as 
the Duke and the Jester, were much applauded. The 
celebrated quartet was encored as a matter of course. 
Sir Michael Costa deserves every acknowledgment for 
his exertions. 

Malle. Anna de Belocea a native of Russia, appeared 
on April 24, as Rosina in “ Il Barbiere.’ Her voice is 
a mezzo-soprano of beautiful quality. At first a little 
nervous she soon regained her self-possession, and 
throughout proved herself a true artist, both musical 
and dramatic. In the Lesson scene she sang a 
Russian air in Russian, and the brindisi from 
‘* Lucrezia.”” Her ‘Una voce’ had suffered from the 
cause named above, but in the ‘‘ Dunqu’ io son” she was 
quite at ease. This lady is a great acquisition. 
Mdme Demeric-Lablache was the Berta, and Sigg. 
Zoboli, Costa, and Rinaldini, Bartolo, Basilio, and 
Curzio. The band and chorus were perfect. 

In the “ Nozze di Figaro,” Malle. Titiens as the 





—. 
Contessa, Trebelli as the Page, and Mdme. Demeriy 
Lablache as Marcellina, need no praise for what is y 
well known. A new Susanna, Malle. Pernini, gives 
promise of another valuable addition to the strength 
of Mr. Mapleson’s company. Her singing was good. 
and her acting artistic. 

“ Lucrezia Borgia” was repeated on April 26, anj 
“Tl Barbiere” on the 29th. ‘ Lucia di Lammermogp’ 
with Mdlle. Varesi in the chief réle was given oy 
April 27. L 

The first appearance of Mdme. Christine Nilssop js 
announced for May 4 in “ J/ Talismano.” 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


The French Plays were commenced in the Rasy 
week at the Opera Comique by M. Pitron, with a goo 
working company, though mostly new to London, 
Sardou’s ‘La Famille Benoiton”” was played through. 
out the week, with Mdme. Baittig playing Clotilde, anj 
Malle. Andree Kelly, Marthe. ‘ Les T'rente Millions & 
Gladiator,” a very broad and farcical comedy, one of 
the most successful novelties of the Parisian stage, ny 
brought out on April .5. It has an impossible ay 
absurd plot, the hero being an American, “ jj 
Gladiator,” who is to a certain extent vigtimised ly 
two very free ladies, who produce a series of mos 
striking and laughable situations. The audience wer 
kept in a roar throughout the piece. The performane 
was good and equal: the witty dialogue being famous 
interpreted, and every joke being made to tell. We 
may mention specially MM. James, Lecour, Perrier 
and Schaub. The ladies were Mdlle. Desirée ani 
Wilhem, and Mdme. Fabert; the last-named played 
the old wife of a dentist with great humour. The Lor 
Chamberlain must have looked with an_ indulgent eye 
on a good deal of French freedom. M. Pitron has 
stnee produced the four-act drama by Louis Deny. 
rouse, entitled “* Mademoiselle Dupare.” The title-rile 
is well played by Mdlle. Kelly, who is well known to 
the London public from her appearance last season, 
The piece is very sombre, and there is too muth 
domestic misery for an English audience. The ending 
is also unsatisfactory. The acting is very goal 
throughout. In “ Le Homard,” the capital acting aul 
absurd situations cause roars of laughter. Mil 
James, Schaub, Lecount, and Mdlle. Daguy are quit 
at home, and the lady’s visit to the theatre with her 
husband’s clerk, a friend of the family, being involved 
in the affair, and the attempt to hoodwink the husbant, 
are very diverting. A funny situation is wher # 
lawyer, passing himself off for a doctor, is made to 
write a prescription in hieroglyphics, which to ! 
horror is made up by a druggist, the most so 
symptoms ending in a miraculous cure. “ Le Homan 
is amusing, witty, and a little improper. 

“La Comtesse de Sommerive” is another of the 
equivocal tragi-comedies, turning upon an infraction 
of the seventh commandment, which now m 
oceupy the Paris stage. The piece shows the col: 
nection between sin and suffering, but the only 
retributive blow falls upon the head of an innoceat 
person. ‘ La Comtesse de Sommerive ” is an inte 
story, dramatically told. The principal part yi : 
efficiently played by Malle. Laurence Gerard, ¥. 
well supported by the other performers. 
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THE DRAMA. 


At Drury Lane on April 1 Signor Salvini, the well- 
jnown Italian tragedian, made his appearance in the 
character of Othello, in @ very free Italian version of 
ghakespeare’s play. Signor Salvini’s rendering of the 
character of the Moor is remarkable for intensity of 
passion in the latter part of the piece, the more effective 
ys compared with his previous calmness. His vehe- 
ment display of jealousy moved the audience to en- 
thusiastic applause. The murder of Desdemona— 
slvays unpleasant—was almost revolting; though the 
dimax was concealed behind the curtain as usual. 
Sigora Giovagnoli was the Desdemona, and played the 
part with good taste and considerable effect. A 
morning performance was given on April 19-to enable 
English actors to witness Signor Salvini’s performance. 


The result of the performance on April 28, in aid of 
the fund for the erection of a theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon as a memorial to Shakespeare was highly satis- 
fyctory. The play was ‘‘ As You Like It ;” Miss Helen 
Faucit appearing as Rosalind. She was enthusiastically 

eted. The following cast includes nearly all the 
talent available: Jaques, Mr. Creswick ; Orlando, Mr. 
Charles Warner; Oliver, Mr. James Fernandez; Le 
Beau, Mr. Charles Wyndham; Banished Duke, Mr. 
Rogers; Duke Frederick, Mr. Howard Russell ; Jaques 
de Bois, Mr. Weathersby ; Lords, Mr. W. M’Intyre and 
Mr. F. Dewar; Amiens, Mr. George Perren; Touchstone, 
Mr. Compton ; Corin, Mr. Lionel Brough; Sylvius, Mr. 
A.C. Lilly; William, Mr. Buckstone; Charles, Mr. 
Harry Payne; Adam, Mr. Chippendale; Rosalind, Miss 
Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theodore Martin); Celia, Miss 
Henrietta Hodson; Phebe, Miss Annie Lafontaine ; 
Audrey, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. The theatre was kindly 
lent by Messrs. Chatterton and Mapleson, and the per- 
formance was under the direction of Mr. E. Stirling. 


A new piece at the Globe Theatre, ‘‘ The Guinea 
Stamp,” was imported from the United States; it has 
but little merit. Its pictures of English society and 
of the English aristocracy, are simply absurd; and 
the“ guinea stamp ”’ seems terribly misapplied. There 
is nothing original or striking in the plot. What 
Vitality the piece had was due to Mr. Lionel Brough and 
Mr. Beckett. It served, however, as a capital foil to 
the sparkling burlesque of ‘‘ Bluebeard.” Its place is 
now occupied by ‘* Kast Lynne.” 


The revival of ‘‘ David Garrick” at the Haymarket 
has greatly modified the general scope of the piece. 
The more serious of scenes are allowed to sink in effect, 
ind Mr. Sothern’s chief efforts are devoted to make his 
audience laugh. We need not say how well he suc- 
weds. But we prefer his original manner, though, if 
wehad now seen the piece for the first time we might 
lave been well contented. Mr. Sothern’s peculiarities 
to not offend against taste, and his performance is 
most clever. Miss Walton as Ada Ingot, and Mr. 
Buckstone as Squire Chivey can hardly be surpassed. 

decorations are beautiful. ‘ The Little Treasure” 
~in which Miss Blanche Fane almost began and ended 
ler short career—played at this house after an interval 
twelve years, shows Mr. Lytton Sothern to advan- 

gas Captain Maydenblush. 


“ Rose Michel” was soon withdrawn from the Gaiety; 
te whole weight of the piece depended on Mrs. 





Gladstane, and though this lady possesses considerable 
ability, she was hardly equal to the task. Mrs. 
Gladstane has since essayed Lady Gay Spanker 
in ‘‘ London Assurance,” a character as much unsuited 
to her as Rose Michel. Mrs. Gladstane is here as 
much too forcible as she proved too weak in Rose. The 
performance of the piece as a whole was not good. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest”” has been brought out here 
with the music by Dr. Arne, OC. Smith, Purcell, &c. 
The Ariel was well played by Miss West who sang by 
deputy—an expedient which has been rare of late 
years. ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” the two principal 
characters by Mr. Herman Vezin and Miss Ada 
Cavendish, was brought out on April 26. 


‘* Hamlet” has been revived at the Surrey, with Mr, 
Creswick as Hamlet, who gives a carefully-studied im- 
personation. Mr. Henry Marston’s Ghost has great 
merit, retaining the style of elocution which is ignored 
by actors of the present day. The Ophelia of Miss 
Marie Henderson deserves commendation. On April 26 
“Richard III.” was played, with ‘ Katharine and 
Petruchio” as an afterpiece, 


A new Bouffonnerie Musicale, by Mr. H. B. Farnie, 
entitled “ ‘* Intimidad ; or, the Lost Regalia,” has been 
produced at the Strand. The action takes place in 
Spain, and the chief part, that of Olla Podrida, a 
village innkeeper, is sustained by Mr. Edward Terry, 
whose peculiar talent for caricature has ample scope 
for display. Latherero is a barber, dressed a la Figaro, 
played by Mr. Harry Cox, and Flor-Fin, the robber’s 
daughter, is represented by Miss Angelina Claude. 
The robber Intimidad, also a guerilla patrict, is played 
by M. Marius, made up as a very ferocious ruffian, 
Cachucha, betrothed to the innkeeper, is represented by 
Miss Lottie Venne, and Mrs. Raymond makes a great 
deal of a small part as a lady of uncertain age. Mr. 
Farnie has fitted the excellent artists who form the 
Strand company with parts admirably suited to them, 
and the piece abounds with striking situations; the 
music and dancing are good, and the dialogue is brisk 
and telling. Some of the critics have found fault with 
the obscurity of his plot, but Mr. Farnie has taken 
care to study his actors and his audience, and the 
result is another addition to his many successes. The 
piece is admirably put on the stage. The scenery by 
Mr. Hall, is beautiful, and great credit is due for the 
perfection of the music. 


A new piece entitled ‘“ Tom Cobb,” by Mr. W. 8. 


Gilbert, was brought out at St. James’s Theatre on 
April 24. It was entirely successful. 


The Mirror (late the Holborn), opened on April 24 
with a revival of Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘‘ Hidden Hand,” 
and a new comedietta by Mr. Charles Kenney, called 
‘* Maids of Honour,” and a new farce by Mr. A. Malthy, 
**« Make Yourselves at Home,” 





IRELAND. 


Dustin, April 26th, 1875. 
There has been a fair supply of good music here this 
month, the Carl Rosa Opera company at the Gaiety 
proving, as usual, most attractive. On account of 
Miss Durand’s illness another prima soprano had to be 
sought for, and, notwithstanding her London engage- 
ments, which obliged her to pass backwards and for- 
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wards eeveral times, Miss Rose Hersee, to the great 
satisfaction of her Dublin admirers, took the vacant 
place, and appeared in some of her best parts. She 
was particularly welcome, as her last engagement here 
was interrupted by very serious illness. All through 
the houses were very good. 

A number of concerts have been given at the Antient 
Concert Rooms and the Exhibition Palace, and the 
Grand Masonic Ball, given there on the 16th inst., in 
honour of the newly-installed Grand Master, His Grace 
the Duke of Abercorn, had the services of the Cold- 
stream Guards’ Band, under the direction of Mr. F. 
Godfrey. They afterwards played a fine selection of 
music at two Promenade Concerts, and the distribution 
of prizes to the pupils of the two Masonic Orphan 
Schools, on which occasion over 700 people were 
present. 

. Bir Robert Stewart’s Lectures have been well at- 
tended. The third and fourth of these are printed in 
our present number. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, after the English Opera, Miss 
Lizzie Willmore was engaged, appearing in the Bur- 
lesque Opera Bouffe, ‘Zhe Talisman,” with great 
success. 

Mr. Joseph Eldred’s company did good business at 
the Queen’s Theatre in ‘“ Emly,” * Quilp, or Little 
Nell,” &e. 


NEW MUSIC. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
Eight Characteristic Pieces for the Piano. Composed by 
Woupemar Barorer. Op. 41. 1, Minuetto. 2, Preludium. 
8, Air. 4, Album-blatt. 5, Barcarolle. 6, Papillon. 7, 
Andante Serioso. 8, Capriccio. 

We do not often meet with a series of Pianoforte-pieces of 
equal excellence with these by Herr Bargiel. Their author, we 
believe, holds a good musical position at Leipsic, and he has 
written for his instrument in a style which proves him worthy of 
it. It is genuine pianoforte-music, as distinguished from the 
‘orchestral’ style on the one hand and the ‘ brilliant” one on 
the other. There are comparatively few notes, and these mostly 
on the stave ; and ledger lines are few. Instead of this charming 
phrases of melody are interwoven, and novel and piquant effects 
produced by simple means. There are no striking tours de force : 
delicacy of touch and command of the intricacies of the keyboard 
rather than of its extent being required fora proper interpretation 
of the music. All the pieces are good; we would however 
instance No. 1, the Minuetto, and 6, the Papillon, for vigour 
combined with originality and delicacy of treatment. The student 
will find their study delightful and improving. 


‘* Open the Door, Love.” Song. By Stermen Masserr. 

Mr. Massett has written a telling song through the contrasts of 
commonplace and sentiment. The air is good and tuneful, and 
goes well tothe words. It will be as much admired in the drawing- 
room as when sung in public, and almost everybody can sing it. 
The key is G, common time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 

“I'm Happy as a King.” 
MAsserTrT, 

A jovial song, with good swinging tune, and easily appreciated by 
an audience, who are sure to sympathise with the singer. A 
capital portrait of the composer—who strongly resembles Jeemes 
Pipes, Esq., of Piperville—adorns the title page. 


‘Tis I!” Song. Words by Miss Fanny Lasiacue. 
Crno Prxsvtt. 


An elegant contralto song, the melody and its arpeggio acoom- 


Song. Words and Music by SrrrHen 


Music by 
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paniment well suited to the sentiment of the verse. The key ig 
G, alternately major and minor, common time. 


‘“* Good-bye, Dear Love!” Song. Words by Fayyy Lastacgy 
Music by Crro Prysvtt. : 
Miss Lablache is one of our best living writers of Words for 
music—happy thought and singable verse without involved Phrases 
characterising nearly all her efforts. The present is no exception 
and it has been carefully and elegantly set by the Chevalier Pingyi; 
The key is B flat, common time, compass D to F, ten notes, 


{[Lamsorn Cock. } 


‘Jamie's on the Stormy Sea.” Song. Words by D. M. Mon, 
Music by Cuarztottre M. Hewse. 

This song is as pretty as it is unpretending; the melody in p 
flat suits the verse well, and is within the power of any One who 
can sing at all. It is in 6-8 time, the compass eleven notes, ¢ 
to F. 


Rosalie Clare. A Cavalier’s Toast. Words by “ Cxanuzg 
Music by J. Maupe CraMeEnr. 

A capital song, full of spirit, with catching melody, breathing 
manly admiration for a peerless lady. Key C, 6-8 time, compass 
C to E. 

Two-Part Songs. For Female Voices. With Pianoforte Accompani. 
ments. Composed by J. L. Hatron. Translated from ths 
German by Beatricy ABERCROMBIE. 

No.1. ‘In April.” 

- = “* Past.” 
a “* The Water Lily.” 
vo ‘* Come, Sister Elves.” 

Mr. Hatton has rarely been more successful than in the compo. 
sitions before us. They are full of charming melody, with flowing 
and natural phrases that run nicely with the verse, and are well 
blended for the two voices. The accompaniment is sufficient to 
give support and relief without being redundant or unduly promi- 
nent. These duets require, as they deserve, very careful singing; 
and there are no difficulties which can prevent the attainment of 
perfect execution. 

Two Trios. For Female Voices. The Words by Bearnice Apes- 
cromBic. The Music by J. L. Harton. 

No. 1. ‘ Where are the Angels, Mother ?” 

No. 2. ‘ Youth, Joy, and Hope.” 

The above are perfect gems of vocal melody, and beautifully 
arranged for the voices (soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto), 
The effect of the unaccompanied portion towards the end of No.1 
is exceedingly good. The second trio indicates the very acmé of 
youthful pleasure. The obbligato accompaniment is particularly 
effective. 


[R. Cocks & Co.) 
The Revival. Reminiscences of the most favourite Melodies sung 
by Mr. Sankey. Transcribed for the Piano by J. Pridham. 

Mr. Pridham seems to be established as a musical chronicler o 
passing events; and is always ready on the instant with an “ 0¢- 
casional” piece, in which he seems to hit the popular taste. It 
would be a mistake to look for high art in these compositions, and 
most of them seem formed on the same model. The American 
Revivalists have received recognition at his hands, and their por 
traits well executed decorate the title-page. Some half-dozen 
tunes are familiarly arranged, and connected by a few bars in Mr. 
Pridham’s usual manner, so as to make up a kind of fantasia. 
The passage following ‘‘ Hold the fort” is an imitation of bells 
and cannon-firing, with which Mr. Pridham’s admirers have often 
met. The piece will be chiefly available for “serious” families 
in their lighter mood. 
L'Oncle Sam. Polka pour Piano. Par G. Jervis Rum. 

A lively polka, not at all difficult, and well suited to young 
players for young dancers. 
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Little Nelly’s Quadrille. Composed for the Pianoforte, by ALFRED 
Scort GaTTY. 
Mr. Gatty has made use of some of his favourite children’s airs 
or this quadrille, and arranged them easily and effectively. A 
taking portrait in colours of ‘‘ Little Nelly ’ will introduce 
nas advantageously to those for whom it is written. 


[Hurcumes & Romer. ] 


W. Horcarns Cantcorr’s Sacred and Secular Half-hours with the 
best Composers. Arranged for the Harmonium and Pianoforte. 
The Harmonium part by E. F. Rrwsavtr. 

The excellence and popularity of the Half-hours in their 
griginal shape as arranged for the pianoforte alone, have fully 
warranted the publishers in bringing out the present edition, 
ghich will be welcomed wherever the two instruments are found 
together. We need hardly say that by their union many 
charming effects are gained which are impossible to either by 
itself, nor that the pleasure of such musical studies is greatly 
enhanced by companionship, and that they are rendered more 
profitable by the greater care and precision required for two 
performers to produce an effective ensemble. So far as we have 
yen the arrangement is very carefally done, and we are not aware 
of the existence of any similar work for the two instruments 
qqually systematic and of so great extent. 

“ OLari, Dolct Lari.” (‘*‘Home, sweet Home!) The Italian 
Words by Sicnor Zarrina. The Music edited by Trro 
Martel. 

The old Sicilian air which Bishop made so popular, adapted to 
Italian words. It is worthy of notice for the simple but extremely 
elegant accompaniment which Signor Mattei has written for it. 
The air itself is sure to please in any shape. 


{[C. Lonspa.e. } 
The Shakespeare Vocal Albnm. 

The more than usual interest felt at the present time in Shake- 
speare, as shown in the frequent performance of his plays, and 
the attempt to build and endow permanently a theatre in his 
nitive place, has doubtless induced the publisher to bring the 
Shakespeare Album more prominently before the public. Beyond 
the musical recommendations this work possesses it has a fine 
engraved portrait from the Chandos picture in the National Por- 
ait Gallery, a view of Shakespeare’s house in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and of his monument in Stratford Church, together with 
his arms and fac-similes of his signature, and some curious par- 
ticulars concerning his life and works. 

There are printed in the Vocal Album fifty-nine settings of 
tiflerent songs by Shakespeare, some to melodies handed down 
traditionally, others by Arne (10), Bishop (11), Clifton (1), Cooke 
(!), Dibdin (2), Gabriel (1), Haydn (1), Hook (3), Horn (2), Kelly 
(), the Linleys (3), Major (1), Purcell (4), Schubert (2), Shield 
Q), Stevens (2), &c., &c. The work is handsomely and clearly 
printed, and the getting up is altogether excellent. A more 
leasing present for a lover of Shakespeare and a lover of music 
it would be very difficult to suggest. Considering the nature of 
the contents the price of the book is exceedingly moderate. 


(J. Scrurron. } 

Te Royal Installation Galop. Dedicated to the Grand Master 
and Masons of Great Britain and Ireland. By Bro. C.H.R. 
Marniorr. 

This is the first publication we have seen of a new firm 
nodestly announced as ‘‘ from Cramers,” and it seems to indicate 
litt the publisher intends to seek his Eldorado in the gilded 
uloons devoted to Terpsichore. A short time ago the copyright of 
we successful galop was sold for nearly a thousand pounds, and 
ut of another for over five-hundred pounds: we should be afraid 
» guess how much each had realized before they were thus dis- 
weed of. It would be unsafe to predict an equal success for the 
te before us; yet the sparkling melody and effective arrange- 
Mut of Mr. Marriott, its experienced composer, and the hand- 





some ‘get up” (an excellent tinted portrait of the new Masonic 
Grand Master adorns the title-page) coupled with the fact of its 
appealing to the public on grounds Masonic and musical, would 
lead one to suppose that it will really be played everywhere. 


(Sranney Lucas, Weser & Co.} 
Seven Songs. Words from Baiey’s “ Festus.” 
by H. A. Rupatu. 

1. ‘ Any like Thee.” 

2. ‘Like an Island in the River.” 
8. ‘ Bright, Dark, Blue, Grey.” 
4, 
5 
6 


Music composed 


‘*T am Lucifer the Star.” 
** Ask me not to look and love.” 
. “The Rose and the Nightingale.” 
7. ‘*The Crow.” 


Some of the above songs have been already noticed in our 
columns in terms of commendation, and a glance at them as 
collected more than confirms our previously expressed opinion. 
They are for different voices, and are full of character; they dis- 
play much thought, and great fertility in technical resource; above 
all the music is admirably suited to the words. The same hand 
is visible in every song, but the style is varied, and there is nothing 
like monotony. One of the most piquant is No. 8, in which the 
author admits a cosmopolitan admiration of the fair sex. Nos. 4 
and 5—the song of the Star, and the reply thereto—are both very 
beautiful. No. 7, “The Crow,” is one of the best bass songs we 
have seen for a long time; the music quaint and full of humour 
as the verse, the accompaniment particularly telling. This song 
would enable Mr. Hullah to test a tonic sol-faist, as to whether his 
scale relationship would enable him to sing it at sight. It is not 
every ‘ old-notation ’’ man who could do so, 

To song-composers who are content with the ordinary arpeggio 
accompaniment, which does duty for our modern ballads, we would 
recommend a study of Mr. Rudall’s mode of accompaniment. 


We do not say that it is perfect; but it is rightly conceived and 
eminently artistic. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society have presented a 
handsome testimonial to their conductor, Mr. Robert Taylor, in 
recognition of the valuable service he has rendered to the 
Society. 

A theatrical performance was recently given at the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, Wakefield, of which Dr. Crichton Brown is the 
medical director. Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's play of ‘* Pygmalion and 
Galatea” was performed, under the personal superintendence of 
the author, who himself took the part ofthe Leucippe. The dresses 
and scenery had been specially designed by Mr. Gilbert, and were 
singularly complete. The part of Galatea was played by Miss 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, The performance of the whole piece 
was such as has been rarely seen, and the audience, which con- 
sisted of upwards of a thousand lunatics, was certainly unique. 
A more orderly, appreciative, and delighted auditory could not be 
desired. The front seats were occupied by the country gentry, 
but it would not have been easy to detect any difference of 
demeanour in the conduct of the sane and the insane part of the 
audience. None of the points were missed. A ball followed, and 
presently the floor of the great hall was covered with figures of 
elegantly - dressed visitors, lunatics, attendants, and nurses, 
whirling in waltzes and galops, which, seen from a distance, 
showed a strange medley of graceful and vivacious movements 
with uncouth but well-intended antics meant for dancing. 
‘‘ We’ve had many fine amusements,” said one old woman, “ but 
now’t like this in thirty years.” The experiment was in every 
way successful, and is of its kind remarkable. 


The committee formed for the gee of ascertaining the 
possibility of carrying out the project of a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon—the old theatre in the town having 
been purchased and pulled down by Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillips, 
for the purpose of restoring the site to ‘New Place” and com- 
pleting hess gardens—have made their report. They recommend 
that the theatre should be erected by subscription, that any sum 
raised beyond the amount required for the building, any 
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profit realized by the rental on ordinary occasions shall be applied 
to the celebration of the anniversary of the poet’s birthday, and 
to the promotion and improvement of legitimate acting, by estab- 
lishing prizes for essays upon the subject, and ultimately a 
dramatic training school or college. That the building shall be 
erected upon a site which has been given for the purpose; the 
surrounding grounds, from which beautiful views of the church 
and river can be obtained, to be laid out as ornamental gardens, 
and that a library and a saloon or gallery for pictures and statuary 
of Shakesperean subjects shall be provided. Donations to the 
amount of £2563 10s. are promised, and generous offers from 
managers and members of the theatrical profession of free per- 
formances are announced. Subscriptions of the smallest amount 
will be received. 


The Cambridge University Musical Society, will give two con- 
certs on the afternoons of May 18 and 21, the former a chamber, 
the latter an orchestral concert, at which will be produced the third 
part of Schumann’s music to “ Faust,” and a new Cantata to 
Klopstock’s poem ‘The Resurrection ” by Mr. Stanford the con- 
ductor of the Society. Herr Straus will be leader. A special 
train will run to King’s Cross after the Concert. 


The Misses Hicks gave their annual concert at Torquay on 
April 12. Among the chief items of the program we may name 
the overture, ‘ Isles of Fingal,” by Mendelssohn; Osborne and 
De Beriot’s selection from Rossini’s ‘* Guillaume Tell,” for piano 
and violin; and Weber’s overture to ‘Der Freichiitz.”” Miss 
Kate Hicks sang the air with variations by Proch, and being encored 
sang ‘* Bid me discourse.” Mr. Rice bad a violin solo on the 
familiar melody of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and Miss Gertrude Hicks 
was encored in ‘‘Auld Robin Gray.” The concert was well 
attended. 


The second concert of the season of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Union took place on April 21 in St. Andrew’s Hall, in the 
presence of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. The first part was 
devoted to Mr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘Rose Maiden.” The choruses 
were well given, and the orchestra were not a whit behind in their 
efforts. The second part included Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of 
a Marionette,” Dr. Bunnett’s unfinished cantatu of ‘ Lora,” a 
trio, ‘*O ask me if the roses love,’’ and a chorus, ‘‘ The dawning 
of the day.” Mr. A. E. Bunnett played Moscheles’ ‘‘Marche 
d’Alexandre,” for the pianoforte with great credit. Mendelssohn’s 
overture to ‘'Son and Stranger” and “ The Bride’s March,” from 
Mr. Barnby’s ‘“‘ Rebekah” were also in the program. 


Great efforts are making to complete the restoration of Salisbury 
Cathedral. A large and influential public meeting has been held 
in the Council Chamber, Salisbury, for the purpose of raising 
funds to enable the Dean and Chapter to complete the restoration 
of the choir and interior. The High Sheriff presided; and among 
those present were the Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Heytesbury, the Dean of Salisbury, the Archdeacons of Sarum and 
Dorset, Hon. and Rev. Canon Gordon, Rev. Canon Swayne, the 
Mayor of Salisbury, Mr. Troyle Bullock, &c. The chairman 
stated, that since the work had been set on foot something like 
£50,000 had been raised—£10,000 from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, £10,000 as a memorial to the late Bishop Hamilton, 
about £10,000 for restoring the chapter-house, and £20,000 in 
general subscriptions. A statement prepared by the Dean gave 
the details of the work already done. Architecturally speaking, 
the restoration of the choir was now completed, but the orna- 
mental part of the work and fittings remained to be done, and that 
it was for this object and the restoration of the great transept 
that the present public appeal was made, the Dean and Chapter 
being without means. Earl Beauchamp had promised to give the 
reredos in memory of his ancestor—a former Bishop of Salisbury 
—Miss Chafyn Grove had undertaken to be at the expense of 
remodelling the organ, which would cost between £2000 and 
£8000; and Mrs. Sidney Lear had contributed £1000 towards the 
new choir screen; and it was estimated that about £11,000 would 
be required to complete the choir and restore the great transept. 
A list of subscriptions was read in the room amounting to be- 
tween £2000 and £'000, among the donors being the Bishop of 
Salisbury, £100; Dean of Salisbury £1000; Lord Radnor, £500; 
a lady, by the Dean of Salisbury, £300; Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Gordon, £100; the Archdeacon of Sarum, £100; Lord Nelson 
2100; the High Sheriff of Wilts, £100; Lord Heytesbury, £100; 
Sir E. Hulse, £100; Prebendary Pearson, £100. We have no 
doubt that the whole sum required will be speedily raised. It has 
been decided to age a new bishop’s throne in the choir, ata 
cost of £800, to be raised by subscriptions of the clergy ordained 
by Bishop Moberly and his two predecessors. 


On Thursday evening, April 15, the students of Dulwich College 
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gave the third and concluding performance of “ the Dulwich 
College Play.” The play selected was Sheridan’s “ Rivals ” an 
it was put upon the stage in an extemporised theatre in the large 
upper schoolroom in the master’s house. A very large number of 
the inhabitants of Dulwich and its neighbourhood and Several of 
the Governors of the school were present. The Prologue, which 
embodied a well-timed allusion to the old actor, Edward All 
the founder of Dulwich College, was delivered by Mr. Castello, 
The part of Sir Anthony Absolute was well supported by Mr 
Webber, and that of his son by Mr. Castello, while Mr. Loheni: 
made a capital Bob Acres. The women’s parts, in spite of obvions 
difficulties, were sustained in an effective manner by Mr, Fiddes 
as Mrs. Malaprop, by Mr. Wright as Lydia Languish, while yy. 
Eales showed himself thoroughly at home in the part of Juli, 
The piece was loudly applauded at the conclusion of each scene 
and an excellent band of the boys of the college enlivened the pro. 
ceedings with amateur music. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has been commissioned to write an oratori 
for Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival next year. The work is entitle 
‘The Deluge.” 

The Edinburgh Royal Southminster Theatre and Opera Hong. 
is about to be erected on the site of the theatre lately bummed 
down. The cost is estimated at between £8000 and £9000. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The performance at the Paris Grand Opera, on Sunday, April 4 
for the benefit of M. Delannoy, the comedian, produced a sum of 
34,773 francs. ' 

The Pictorial World, of April 10, published an excellent portrait 
of Signor Salvini. 

The Emperor William has conferred the decoration of the Red 
Eagle upon Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, on the occasion of his 25 years’ 
Jubilee as Chapel-master of Cologne. 

Mr. Charles Sugden, in consequence of failing health, has beep 
forced to retire for a time from the stage. He appeared in “ The 
Two Orphans” at the Olympic for 170 nights. 

The Abbé Liszt has been appointed Director of the Hungarian 
Academy of Music. 

At the Polytechnic Institution several additions have been made 
to the bill of fare—additions which give promise of being very 
popular. The story of ‘‘ Aladdin” has received new treatment, 
and in an “ optical, magical, and musical” entertainment, “ The 
Magician and the Genii,” Dr. Croft has told the familiar tale ina 
novel and striking manner. The musical selections by the author 
have been arranged by Mr. Frewin and Mr. Seymour Smith, 
Professor Gardner’s new lecture on the prosaic subject of cookery, 
is intensely interesting. The old favourite ‘Jane Conquest" 
is continued with some new scenic effects. ‘‘ Wight and its Quaint 
Legends ” (lecture by Mr. King) displays in a series of photographie 
views, well coloured by Mr. Green, the chief beauties of that 
charming island. 

The Duke of St. Albans has introduced into the House of Lords 
a Bill toamend the law relating to musical and other entertain- 
ments in the metropolis and neighbourhood. The Bill proposes 
to repeal the 3rd section of the Act 25 George II.. c. 36, and to 
enact in place thereof that ‘‘ the licensing justices, in any license 
to be granted by them pursuant to the principal Act may, if they 
think fit, provide that any house, room, garden, or other place 
licensed by them for any of the said purposes shall not be open for 
any of the said purposes before an hour to be named by them in 
such license, and any person keeping such house, room, garden, or 
other place who shall open the same, or who shall permit the same 
to be open for any of the said purposes before the hour so named 
in the license granted in respect thereof shall forfeit the sum of 
fifty pounds.” Existing licenses are to remain valid, but it is 
provided that up to next Michaelmas Quarter Sessions the time of 
opening shall continue to be from five p.m., except in cases where 
two justices of the peace for the petty sessional division give their 
consent in writing to opening at an earlier hour. 

A new volume of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination 
Record has just been published, compiled as before by Mr. F. 8. 
de Carteret Bisson, F.R.G.S. It contains an immense amount of 
statistical and other information, valuable to all interested in the 
educational machinery of the time. It contains a tabulated 
account of the Oxford and Cambridge examinations from 1858 to 
1874, giving the names of the schools and head-masters, ie 
in a synoptical and alphabetical form, with a critical analysis 


the yearly and total results, arranged in interesting tables. In 


addition the work includes the rules and regulations of all the 
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Universities, and the subjects required for passing the various Mr. Ridley Prentice announces his Pianoforte Recital to take 
competitive examinations for the Army, professions, &. The | place at St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday Morning next, at Three 
Jabour of getting up such a work must have been very great: the | o'clock, when he will be assisted by Herr Straus and Miss 
grangement is lucid and convenient, and so far as we can judge | Georgina Maudsley. 
there is no fear of incorrectness. roll The second concert of the Schubert Society took place on the 
Mame. Tureas, the eldest daughter of Cherubini, died recently, | 3rd of March, and was as usual a great success. Schumann's 
at the age of seventy-nine. vocal and instrumental compositions formed the first part of the 
A “grand amateur concert” was given on April 24 at St- | program. The third concert took place on the 28th of April. 
James’s Hall, in connection with the Private Banks’ Cricket and | ————__--___ 
Athletic Club. 











“NHE CHANGED IDOL.” New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE., 





A periodical of a wholly novel character has been started at 
Liegnitz. It is called The Anticritic, and its object is to give 
suthors an opportunity of answering adverse reviews and 
qriticising their critics. A pretty prospect for the authors, and 
glorious fun for the “* criticasters !’’ 


Mr. J. Crawford Wilson is about to appear as Othello, with Mr. 
Creswick as Iago. 

Ambroise Thomas’s cantata for the Boieldieu centenary is in 
the hands of the engravers. It is designed for large masses of 
voices and military bands ; and the composer introduces into the 
work some of Boieldieu’s best known melodies. 

The last performance in Paris of Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” is said to 
have resulted in a sudden reputation for the tenor, Masini. 

Lord Clarence Paget will preside at Mr. Brinley Richards’ lecture 
at St. George’s Hall, on the Ancient National Music of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

The annual dinner of the Société des Gens de Lettres was held 
in Paris on April 19, M. Paul Féval, President, in the chair. In 
proposing the health of the guest of the evening, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, representative of the English Association to Protect the 
Rights of Authors, the chairman said the Gens de Lettres received 
Mr. Jerrold with open arms, and that he might rely on their 
cordial co-operation for the adjustment of international copyright 
laws as proposed by the association. The Société des Gens de 
Lettres had formed a committee to examine the English proposi- 
tions; and they had unanimously reported in their favour, and 
recommended the society to act unreservedly in concert with Mr. 
Jerrold, as the delegate of the English authors. He hoped the 
time was not very distant when there would be close and complete 
brotherhood of literary men all over the world, in which each 
would jealously guard therights of his neighbours. In conclusion, 
he begged to propose, with fraternal cordiality, the health of their 
guest, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. Mr. Jerrold, who spoke in French, 
replied that he could hardly venture to return thanks in that 
brilliant language, the masters of which were around him. He 
begged, however, to thank them for the enthusiastic reception with 
which he had met in his representative character, as delegate of 
the Association to Protect the Rights of Authors. He hoped that 
the measure of justice, he might say of reparation, towards 
French men of letters, which the English association had in ‘hand, 
would promote an entente cordiale between the gens de lettres of 
the two countries—on entente that would, he believed, be more 
fruitful of good results, and more important to the prosperity of 
the two nations and to the interests of true civilization than any 
merely political entente. Mr. Thomas, ex-President of the 
society, agreed as to the high value of a close friendship between 
the literary men of France and England. A commission was now 
busy about a tunnel under the Channel; but he had a greater 
fith in the union between the two countries which their guest 
had suggested—a union, the message of which would not be 
carried across the sea, or through a tunnel, but that would span 
the ocean like a rainbow, that would be a union of mind, a union 
of winged thoughts and sympathies. He concluded by proposing 
the health of M. Dentu, a man who was not only a publisher but 
‘friend. Other toasts from MM. Chamfleury, Hector Malon, 
Adolphe Belon, &c., followed. 

Her Schuberth has returned from the continent after playing 
with his usual success in several towns in Germany. 

Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., died on the 22nd of April, at his 
tsidence in Blandford Square, at the advanced age of ninety-three. 
He was one of the oldest members of the Royal Academy, which 
he entered as student at the age of twenty-three, being already 
married, Having been educated for the silk trade, for which he 
tineed no inclination, he soon forsook it on seeing the works of 
the great masters then exhibiting, and devoted himself with an 
ton perseverance to the study of the arts. He became for some 
lime assistant to Sir T. Lawrence. He was made an Academician 
mthe year 1826, and a member of the Dutch Academy in 1848. 
oe most of the celebrities of his period. His eldest son, 

“HL. am Pickersgill, who seemed likely to inherit all his father’s 
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Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 


‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. Ty 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ral 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of thy 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail... ..Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestows 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cot 
Fd —— is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested ig 
the old city.” 










London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient B brew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Ma, 

F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Sulisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armifield’s laborious‘and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in bis 

imary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselra 
To the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professors 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘We are glad to ‘add the name of the author to the list of those who hav 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; ani 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 
“NO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.”” By ROSSINI. 


**for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poewy, ia 
coordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in vhe last verse.” 


Swirr & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, w.c. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rey. J. MASON NEALE, D.D, Music by 0.5. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &., and Athanasian Oreed. By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The e cies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by ‘post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great por 
wanlanee of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end 

@ book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyal 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JI. T. HAYE §S. 





ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church History. 
V By Dr. NEALE. 23., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
yery atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. : 

“4 charming book ; should be in every village library.”—-Church Review. 

SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 
Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
espacially.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 

OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of “An Object 
in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.’— 
Quardian. 


HINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d.,-by Post 
8s, 9d. 


“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian. 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
0 Our Lord’s Viife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 

ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the atyle reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. (separated), each 3s. 6d. ; 
by Post 38, 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is 


a 
' strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 


Churchman. 
COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of “Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” $s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
dreumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some usefhl 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8S. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is hard to break 
avay until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian, 

IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
ea Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 5s.; by Post 


“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 
liness and spirit.” —Guardian. 


ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
“An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


L= OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Pref 
by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE. 5 1" 


READY. Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF §T. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. Il. of “Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
NOW READY. Vol. [I1., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


ive OF 8ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, Vol. III. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 





J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


- AND 
‘, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.0 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 83d. 
c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 13d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious,”—Orchestra, 

‘**In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





T W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House a the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,884 gallons. 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


1 70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s, per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 


20 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
1868 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for 80s. per 
dozen quarts; 21s. pints. 


CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
1868 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 


6 L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 


superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; pints; 
34s, And all other brands. 


VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
1 8 60 84s. per dozen. 


NATURAL pmpormingreny- pure dry Heom, Spe. 
6s. vi . per quarter ; Or 
brand by the ame or Be a. per cotave, £12 129. per qoartes cash, 


MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and nof too Pont at 
18 1 Ste, oF B15 106, Dis Geta ae eed or tole that 
can be shipped, 96s. per dese. Specially recommended for being free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their ch 
e selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s. per dozen. Finest 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon. 








ERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorat 
a the voice, and removing affections ing 
it neh, Come for a quarter of a 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





MY PRIVATE DIARY during the SIEGE 
OF PARIS. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST, Author 
of ‘**Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the 
Third.”’ In 2 vols., 8vo. [Just Ready. 

Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 

MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 


Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait. [Now Ready. 


Round the Cape to Australia, Across Tasmania, A Week in 
the Blue Mountains, The Trackless West, &c. 


OVER LAND AND SEA: a Log of Travel 


Round the World in 1873-4. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. 
In 1 vol., 8vo., with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
[Now Ready. 

** Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records 
is enough to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with 
excitement which such a desire constantly arouses.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam- 

paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX- 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. [Now Ready. 

“ The author has a profound admiration for Alexander, and has spared no 

ins to make the picture of him complete and accurate. The lives of few 

ussian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied "—Globe. 

‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 
THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 

London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Early Explorers.”. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 


pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.”—Era 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 





The Silent Member, The Talker, The Orator, The Trish 
Member, The Independent Member, &c, 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMEN?T 
By the MEMBER for the CHILTERN HUNDREDS. [nj 
vol., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“A series of sketches taken on the spot observantly and carefully ; 


te be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent Use. Pall mt 
azette. 


“ Clever and bright and pungent,”—Observer. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 
Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 


Now Ready, uniform with “ The Old Showman ” in size and pri, 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI. 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Shog. 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘‘ Half-Hours with ty 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c, 


“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume. 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persm 
above a certain age—to be lj the days of our youth over again,”—yy; 
Weekly Messenger. 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitr 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swit, 
Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Buttons”; Ba 
Johnson, at the Three Cranes, &c. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, 
price, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 


including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES | 


CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, Author of 
“The Old Book Collector's Miscellany,” ‘* The Curiosities of 
Street Literature,” “The Roxburghe Ballads,” &c, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


New Novel by Edmund Yates. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 


YATES, Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” ‘“‘ Broken to Harness,” 
**The Yellow Flag,” ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” “‘ A Waiting 
Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 8 vols, 


New Novel by William Harrison Ainsworth. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” 


** Rookwood,” ‘* Windsor Castle,” ‘‘ Manchester Rebels,” &c. 
In 8 vols. 


New Novel by the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


WALTER'S WORD. By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘* Murphy’s Master,” 
“ Found ~ ee ‘* Cecil’s Tryst,” ‘‘ A Woman’s Vengeance,” 
&c. 38 vols. 


RAM DASS : a New Novel. By CHARLES 


ip ora Author of ‘‘The Notting-Hill Mystery,” &c. In 
8 vols, 


WAS IT A’ MARRIAGE? 


By KARL 
HAHNE. 8 vols. 





LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By DOR 


RUSSELL, Author of “The Vicar’s Governess,” "The 
Miner’s Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. 


FOR THE OLD LOVE’S SAKE. }y 


the Author of “‘ Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 8 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP, Author of ‘‘ Grantley Grange,” &c. In3 vols. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD;; or, the Twrn of 


the Tide: a New Novel. In 8 vols. 


PHILIP DARRELL ; a Romance of English 
Home Life. By ALBERT E. ROWCROFT. In8 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN;; or, Is it all 


in Vain: a New Novel. In 8 vols. 
SCATTERED SOULS. By DOUGLAS 
Sketches of Life m 4 


HENRY. In2 vols. 
Country Town. By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. In1 vol. 


GUNILDA ; or, 
RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. 3y 
gy or ogy JEFFRIES, Author of “ The Scarlet Shawl,” &. 
vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Londen; Printed and Published by Swirt & Co., N 





WC, ; Agents for the City; Apaua & Faaxcus, 69, Mleet-strest, BO, 
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